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Introduction 


Ow rue occasion of the first International Numismatic Congress to 
be held in the New World, the American Numismatic Society has pre- 
pared a major exhibition of the coinage of the Western Hemisphere. This 
survey volume is intended to complement that exhibition. 

We can boast neither ancient nor mediaeval coinages—coins were not 
used in this hemisphere before the arrival of the Spanish explorers at the 
end of the fifteenth century. But the fact that our coinages are of more 
recent times carries with it certain advantages. The supporting documenta- 
tion is relatively strong, allowing us to trace the development of a coinage 
in its economic, social, and political context. The interplay of Europe and 
America, of several European strands simultaneously in America, and of 
the American republics during and after their struggle against European 
domination has created here coinages of considerable diversity and interest. 
It is our hope that the essays which follow will focus and encourage that 
interest. 

The editor wishes to express his gratitude to his coauthors. Their names 
are cited in the Table of Contents next to their contributions. Thanks are 
owing as well to the Editor of the American Numismatic Society, Mr. 
Leslie Elam, who cast the work in its final form and saw it through the 
press. 

THEODORE V. BUTTREY, JR. 
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THE WEST INDIES: From Het Brandende Veen (The Burning Fen), published in Amsterdam, 1675. 
Courtesy of the American Geographical Society, New York. 


The Spanish Tradition 


ANTECEDENTS TO COINED MONEY 


When the Spanish settled definitely as colonizers in 
various regions of the Western Hemisphere, one of the 
most serious problems which they faced was the lack of 
coined money. In the beginning they used gold and silver 
by weight, in the form of plaques or bars or, in the areas 
of the mines, gold dust or particles. The natives of the 
Americas were accustomed to use various natural or arti- 
ficial products as media of exchange, and continued to do 
so long after the introduction of coin by the Spanish. 

The Indians of Nueva Espajia preferred the cacao bean, 
a medium of exchange which was regulated by the Span- 
ish authorities, as well as gold, silver, copper, tin, and the 
feathers of spectacular birds. In Peru cotton cloth and the 
leaves of the coca were used; in Paraguay and the region 
of the Rio de la Plata, agricultural products (called mone- 
das de la tierra “‘earth-money’’) such as yerba mate, tobac- 
co, and cloth circulated. These were regulated by agree- 
ment of the Cabildos of la Asuncién,Corrientes, and Santa 
Fé and by the ordinances of the governors Domingo de 
Irala (1541) and Juan Ortiz de Zérate (1575), the origin of 
the later royal decrees of 1611 and 1618 which valued the 
peso de la tierra at 6 reales as against the peso plata at 
8. This primitive system, based on uncoined metals and 
agricultural produce, gave rise to innumerable moneys 
of account which varied in value with respect to the 
monetary circulation of Spain, calculated in ducados, 
castellanos, reales, and maravedises and based on the fine- 
ness of the coined gold and silver. 

Only royal coin, whose authorization was the preroga- 
tive of the crown, was allowed to circulate in Spain and 
the Spanish possessions. A great number of mints had 
been producing coins of various weights, alloys, and 
denominations until the PragmAtica of 13 June 1497 uni- 
fied the coinage and reduced the mints to five. The same 
Pragmiatica served as a basis for the monetary legislation 
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for Spanish America, defining the metal, type, fineness, 
and denomination of the coins which were to be struck in 
America, beginning with the mint of México in 1535. 
Royal decrees, such as that included in the Cédula of 16 
August 1519, provided that the coinage of Spain was not 
to circulate in Spanish America, and that gold or silver in 
the form of bullion or coin shipped to the Indies without 
license would be confiscated. 


THE COLONIAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


The Spanish monetary ordinances for the New World 
provided for a coinage which was to be uniform in type, 
weight, denomination, and alloy, with variation only in 
the mintmark and the assayers’ initials. The types coined 
in the almost three centuries of Spanish rule fall into the 
following groups: 


1535-1556 circular without protective edge; silver and 
billon 

1556-1773 macuquina or ‘‘cob,” irregular cut borders 
with occasional circular examples, without 
protective edge; gold and silver 

1732-1753 México and Guatemala, irregular cut; silver 

1732-1772 columnaria type, with protective edge (Real 
Cédula of 9 June 1728); silver 

1732-1825 “royal bust type’; gold from 1732 (Real 
Cédula of 9 June 1728), silver from 1772 
(Real Orden of 18 March 1771, Real Prag- 
matica of 29 May 1772) 


The weights of the denominations were determined by 
the talla or “cut,” that is the number of pieces struck from 
the half-pound or marco de Castilla weighing 230.0465 
grams, the gold escudo being struck at 68 to the mark, 
the silver real at 67 (1535-1728) or 68 (1728-1825). The 
alloy was established by law, and was uniform for all the 
Spanish American mints. The copper coins struck in 
México on the creation of the mint in 1535 were struck 
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at 36 pieces of 4 maravedises to the mark or twice that 
number of 2 maravedises. 


The Mint of México (1535-1821) 
Gold, Silver, and Copper 


The needs of a developing people required the estab- 
lishment of a mint, and the first in the Americas was 
authorized by Carlos I and Juana “La Loca”’ in the Real 
Cédula of 11 May 1535. The viceroy Antonio de Men- 
doza was authorized to strike at México silver and copper 
—but not gold—in accordance with the Pragmitica of 
1497 which governed coinage in Spain. The first coins 
struck were silver 3, 2,1, */,, and '/, reales. In 1537 the 4 
reales was authorized in lieu of the 3, whose size was in- 
conveniently similar to the 2 reales. (Although the 8 
reales was also authorized, no genuine example of it is 
known in these types.) Copper pieces of 4, 2, and 1 
maravedises were also authorized (but the smallest de- 
nomination is not known). Struck from metal from 
Michoacan these were highly unpopular and quickly 
disappeared from circulation. 

The silver coins of Carlos and Juana appear to have 
been struck with their legend into the reign of Felipe II 
(1556-1598). Butin the latter half of the sixteenth century 
there began to be struck the macuquinas or “‘cobs,” cut 
flans of silver usually too small or irregular to receive all 
of the types and legends of the dies. The obverse arms of 
Spain, altering with the reign, and the reverse cross re- 
mained basically unchanged for more than a century. 
Gold coinage was authorized by the Real Cédula of 25 
February 1675, and it too appeared in cob form. 

In 1732 a new coinage appeared, authorized by the 
ordinance of 8 June 1728 to coincide with a diminution in 
silver fineness. The gold coins bore the bust of the mon- 
arch, while the silver types represented the crowned pil- 
lars of Hercules, hemispheres of the Old and New 
Worlds, and the legend PLUS ULTRA. The largest 
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denomination of this columnaria type was the 8 reales or 
“Pillar Dollar,” which was to be struck with its fractions 
for forty years. Both gold and silver were now struck on 
good round flans from dies of careful workmanship. 

In 1772 the silver coinage was again altered when the 
alloy was weakened by about 1'/, percent. From this date 
the silver obverse type was the portrait of the monarch. 
The types of the gold remained unchanged although a 
small diminution of the alloy occurred at the same time. 
These types were to be struck without fundamental 
change until the end of the Spanish dominion in Mexico. 
Variations in style occur: official dies were not received in 
Mexico from Spain during the Napoleonic occupation, 
so that a local form of the portrait of Fernando VII was 
fabricated for coins of 1808-1814. 

A copper coinage, the first since the abortive issue of 
the sixteenth century, was produced under Fernando VII 
in 1814-1816 and 1821. The small values of % real, ¥/, 
(cuartilla), and 14 (media cuartilia) were intended to 
displace the circulation of private tokens. 


Mint of Santo Domingo (16th and 19th centuries) 
Silver and Copper 


Some doubts still exist as to the monetary circulation 
in the early sixteenth century and whether any coining 
took place. The earliest coins circulating on the island had 
been struck in Seville and imported to Santo Domingo 
after the inhabitants’ request was granted by the Real 
Cédula of 20 December 1505. These appear to have been 
silver coins of 1, '/,, and 1/, reales. Repeated requests from 
as early as 1528 for the establishment of a mint failed 
until after the creation of the mint at México. 

The earliest coins struck on Santo Domingo probably 
date from March 1542, pertaining therefore to the reign 
of Carlos and Juana. The denominations in silver were 
4, 2, and 1 reales, and a piece of 10 reales which has 
aroused considerable conjecture, being in contravention 
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of the ordinance which established the largest coin as the 
8 reales; in copper, 4, 2, and 1 maravedises. Many die 
varieties exist, indicating poor coinage techniques and 
inadequate mint machinery. 

The silver coins were struck only briefly, and by 1552 
they were no longer produced. But the copper was emit- 
ted in very large quantities until 1564 when its coinage 
was ordered halted. The Real Cédula of 13 December 
1573 authorized a new coinage in silver and copper of 4, 
2,1, and '/, reales, and 4 and 2 maravedises. They were to 
bear a monogram of SDo to mark the mint distinctly. 
The new coinage, as well as old coppers which remained 
in circulation with a key as counterstamp, depreciated to 
the point where all coins were ordered withdrawn by the 
Real Cédula of 16 July 1595 and replaced by another 
coinage bearing the types of lion and castle. Whether 
this last was struck is not known, since all the coins of 
Santo Domingo bear the names of Carlos and Juana, not 
that of Felipe II who was king in 1595. 

The coins of Santo Domingo are more or less circular 
in form, poorly struck, and without the protective edge 
which would obviate clipping. They circulated not only 
on the island but also in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


In the nineteenth century, between 1814 when the 
island passed to Spanish power by the Treaty of Paris, and 
1821, silver 2 and 1 reales were struck locally in the name 
of Fernando VII, bearing his bust and the royal arms with 
mark of value as types. Copper cuartillos or '/, reales bear 
the royal monogram F.7 crowned, and the mark of value 
with S.D. on the reverse. None of these pieces bears a date, 
and there are great variations in weight, diameter, and 
design, the production having been poor and the dies 
numerous and dissimilar. 

During the war which ended in 1804 with the acces- 
sion of Dessalines as Jacques I, the sous of Cayenne and 
British pennies were countermarked in Santo Domingo 
with punches bearing the symbols $ D, N SD, and S 
star D. 
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The Mint of Lima (1565-1824) 
Gold and Silver 


In 1551 the Consejo de las Indias suggested to the 
emperor Carlos I the convenience of establishing a mint 
to provide coined money to the entire territory of the 
virreinato del Peri. The mint, which had already been re- 
peatedly requested in earlier years, was finally authorized 
by the Real Cédula of 21 August 1565 in which Felipe II 
permitted the coinage of silver in Ciudad de los Reyes 
(Lima). Denominations and proportionate quantities 
were fixed: 25 percent of the coinage to be divided 
equally between 4 and 2 reales, 50 percent in 1 real, and 
¥, and '/, reales. The types were those 
earlier introduced at the mint of México under Carlos I 
and Juana. As mintmark the coins bore the letter P for 
Peru, and later, when Ciudad de los Reyes came to be 


25 percent in 


known as Lima, with the letter L or a monogram of 
LIMA. 

Of all the Spanish American mints, that of Lima had 
the most irregular career. The first coinages, now scarce, 
apparently began in 1568 and were suspended in 1570. 
The Real Cédula of 8 March 1570 provided for a change 
in type—the arms of Spain on the obverse and cross with 
castles and lions on the reverse. Coinage ceased in 1571, 
and the following year the mint was moved first to 
Ciudad de la Plata (it is uncertain whether coins were 
struck there) and a few months later to Potosi. Coinage 
at Lima was resumed in 1574, the second type of silver 
being produced until 1588. A second closing of almost 
seventy years followed, 1589-1658, during which the 
mint was destroyed by the fire of 1620. Coinage resumed 
again in 1659 and 1660, at which time a third type of 
silver was struck, bearing on the obverse the two columns 
of Hercules supporting the crown of Spain, below which 
is the star of Ciudad de los Reyes which separates the let- 
ters L and M of Lima; and on the reverse an equilateral 
Greek cross, its quarters occupied by castles and lions. 
Again the mint was closed, from 1660 to 1683. 
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In his Real Cédula of 6 January 1683, Carlos II per- 
mitted the reopening of the mint to strike the macuquina 
coin with the cross of Jerusalem and the columns of 
Hercules. This series of 8, 4, 2, 1, and '/, reales began in 
1684, and lasted until 1752, in the reign of Fernando VI 
(1746-1759), when the columnaria type, which had 
obtained at México since 1732, was introduced at Lima. 
Gold macuquina coinage was also struck from 1696 until 
1750. 

During this period the mint was badly damaged by the 
earthquakes of 1687 and 1746. In 1748 the mint, which 
hitherto had been in private hands, became property of 
the Crown and functioned under the same regulations as 
the mint of México. 

Coinage of the royal bust type began first in gold, in 
1751, and continued to the end of the Spanish domina- 
tion. The dies were provided from Spain, save during 
1808-1812 when the armored “‘American”’ bust of local 
fabrication was used for Fernando VIL. In 1772 the royal 
bust appeared on silver as well to mark the change in 
alloy noted above. The denominations remained the 
same as before, except for the introduction in 1792 of the 
silver '/, real; the earliest issues of this smallest silver coin 
bore the bust of the monarch, as did the other silver de- 
nominations, but from 1796 at Lima as elsewhere the 
types of the piece were a castle and a lion on opposite 
faces. In silver too the “American” bust type was found, 
from 1808 to 1811. 

The War of Independence found Lima, and therefore 
its mint, changing hands frequently. In 1821 the city was 
evacuated by Spanish forces and occupied by the patriots 
commanded by the Argentine General José de San Mar- 
tin. The independent government authorized the striking 
of a new coin to replace the colonial: a silver piece of 8 
reales, put in circulation by a decree of 15 July 1822; and 
coppers of 1/, and 1 peso (2 and 1 reales) and a cuartillo, 
a provisional coinage authorized by the Constituent 
Congress on 18 November. On the silver peso, struck in 
1822 and 1823, the bust of the monarch was replaced by 
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the new arms of Peru. The reverse bears allegorical figures 
of Peace and Justice, which take the place of the Spanish 
arms. The edge is rayed, but some rare examples have an 
edge design of laurel leaves, indicating the reuse of 
royalist flans. 

In June 1823, Lima was reoccupied by royalist forces, 
and abandoned the following month by General Can- 
terac who took with him the machinery and the most 
important personnel of the mint. Again in 1824 the 
Spanish took possession of the city, holding it from Feb- 
ruary until December. The pesos previously struck by the 
independent government were counterstamped with a 
royal crown and the date 1824. At the end of the year the 
Spanish again withdrew, taking as before equipment 
from the mint as they retired to the fortress of El Callao. 
There, under siege, the Spanish General Rodil struck a 2 
reales piece in 1826, the last of the Spanish colonial coin- 
ages struck in the Western Hemisphere. This issue, al- 
though not properly of the mint of Lima, bears its mint- 
mark. 


Mint of Potosi (1574-1825) 
Gold and Silver 


The celebrated silver mines of Potosi were discovered 
by the Spanish in 1545, who in the following year 
founded the city of this name, ennobled by the Emperor 
Carlos I with the title Villa imperial and a coat of arms. 
The mint of Potos{ was installed between the end of 1573 
and the beginning of 1575, but it ought to have begun 
functioning in 1574 judging from letters of the viceroy 
Francisco de Toledo in which he speaks of money coined 
there. The first tools and machinery came from the pro- 
jected mint at Ciudad de la Plata, which in its turn had 
received them from Lima. The viceroy Toledo in 1575 
prepared the Ordinances for the operation of the mint, 
taking advantage of the experience gained briefly at Lima 
and earlier at México. New ordinances were issued by 
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Fernando VI by the Real Cédula of 1 August 1750 for the 
mint at México; these were applied five years later to 
Potosi and remained in effect, with some modifications, 
until the end of the Spanish domination. At the same 
time, 1750, the mint of Potosi passed from private hands, 
in which it had been since its foundation, to become 
property of the Crown. Fernando VI provided it with a 
large building which, in size and importance of produc- 
tion, rivalled those of Spain itself. 

The types and denominations of coin struck at Potosi 
were the typical colonial. Gold was struck only late, cop- 
per not at all. The earliest silver was macuquina (1574- 
1773), the customary cut pieces of rough manufacture, 
with scarce round examples without protective edge but 
of more careful manufacture on round flans of even 
thickness. The macuquina coins were of the following 
types: 


1574-1651 obverse, Spanish arms; reverse, Greek equi- 
lateral cross, with castles and lions 

1651-1657 obverse, cross potent of Castile and Leon; 
reverse, crowned columns of Hercules, with 
letters PH or H below the crown 

1652-1653 as preceding, butI PH 6 or I P PH6 

1652 obverse, quartered arms of Castile and 

Leon, with symbol of Granada below; re- 
verse, columns of Hercules. Mintmark, 
value, year, and assayers indicated at sides of 
shield 

1653-1773 obverse, cross potent of Castile and Leon; 
reverse, columns of Hercules crowned 


The last continued until 1773, being replaced by the bust 
type of superior workmanship. Potosi was the last mint 
in the Americas to abandon the rough macuquina issues, 
whose abolition had been decreed by the Real Cédula of 
9 June 1728. That Cédula introduced the columnaria type 
of silver coinage, which was not actually undertaken at 
Potosi for another thirty-nine years, in 1767. 
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The columnaria type was struck from 1767 to 1772, 
beautifully worked but struck on a medium-sized press 
of such limited production as not to be able to replace the 
macuquina. While the entire set of denominations is 
known—8, 4, 2, 1, and '/, reales—only rare 8 reales are 
known for the last two years, 1771 and 1772. The Spanish 
numismatist Adolfo Herrera indicates the existence of an 
8 reales piece of 1773. 

In 1772 the royal bust type was introduced on silver 
coins of good workmanship and struck in large quantity. 
However, in spite of its abundance this coinage never 
succeeded in replacing the macuquina which continued 
in circulation to the end of Spanish domination and 
beyond. 

While others of the Spanish American mints had struck 
macuquina gold in the seventeenth century—Santa Fe de 
Bogota under Felipe lV, México, Cuzco, and Lima under 
Carlos II, Santiago de Chile under Felipe V, and Guate- 
mala and Popayan under Fernando VI—Potos! struck its 
first gold only in 1778, in compliance with the Real 
Orden of 17 March 1777. The regular denominations of 
8, 4, 2, and 1 escudos bore the official bust types, save that 
the 8 escudos of 1809 is found with the armored ““Ameri- 
can” bust: Spanish dies were lacking owing to the mili- 
tary and political situation in Spain and the almost com- 
plete occupation of the country by the Napoleonic army. 


Mint of Cuzco (1698-1699, 1824) 
Gold and Silver 


The well-known mines of Cuzco were discovered in 
1546. The historian Pedro Vicente Cafiete y Dominguez 
states that Cuzco had a mint established by Real Despacho 
in 1683 and that it struck gold. It is at least certain that a 
mint was operating in 1698, for a dated gold 2 escudos 
survives, and that it closed the following year. 

The ephemeral mint was reactivated for a second brief 
colonial coinage in 1824, during the War of Indepen- 
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dence. When the Spanish abandoned Lima late in that 
year they carried tools and machinery from the Lima 
mint to Cuzco in order to produce coin in gold and silver 
for the royalist forces and the territory which they con- 
trolled. The king, Fernando VII, authorized the creation 
of the mint on 16 January 1825, when Spanish domination 
in America had ended for all practical purposes. Denomi- 
nations struck at Cuzco in 1824 were the gold 8 escudos, 
and the 8, 2, and 1 reales in silver, suggesting that all 
denominations in the silver series were actually struck. 


Mint of Santa Fe de Bogotd 
(Nuevo Reino de Granada, 1626-1820) 
Gold and Silver 


The mint in the Nuevo Reino de Granada, of which 
Santa Fe de Bogota was the capital, resulted from the 
agreement of 1620 between King Felipe Il and D. Alvaro 
Turrillo de Yerba, who promised to found a mint at his 
own expense in the city of Cartagena. Shortly after it was 
transferred to Santa Fe de Bogota where it struck both 
silver and gold. Silver coin was macuquina in shape but 
somewhat different in type from that of the other Spanish 
American mints. The obverse bears the quartered shield 
of Castile and Leon with mintmark and indication of 
value, monarch, and assayers; the reverse, the crowned 
columns of Hercules with the legends PLUS ULTRA, 
HISPANIARUM REX, and the year of coinage. The 
earliest of these are dated to 1627 and 1628. Macuquina 
gold was also struck at Bogota by the agreement of 
Turrillo de Yerba with the crown, even though gold was 
otherwise struck in Spanish America only on the basis of 
the later Real Cédula of 25 February 1675. The earliest 
piece from Santa Fe is the 2 escudos of 1633, followed by 
the other denominations in subsequent years. 

The columnaria silver is very scarce: an 8 reales of 
Fernando VI struck in 1759 is known. The royal bust 
types, introduced under Carlos III in 1772, were mostly 
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struck in the lower denominations until the 8 reales was 
resumed in the reign of Fernando VII in 1810. In gold the 
royal bust type followed the macuquina in 1756. Under 
Carlos III the reverse legend NOMINA MAGNA SE- 
QUOR was altered to the more pointedly colonial IN 
UTROQ. [MUNDO] FELIX AUSPICE DEO. 

A curiosity of the coinage of the last colonial emperor, 
Fernando VII, lies in the portrait bust of both gold and 
silver, which is invariably that of his father, Carlos IV. 


Mint of Guatemala (1728-1822) 
Gold and Silver 


On 10 December 1714 the presidente of the reino de 
Guatemala wrote to the king, Felipe V, requesting au- 
thorization to establish a mint. Both individuals and busi- 
ness in general suffered from the scarcity of coined mon- 
ey, for the coin struck at México, Lima, and Potosi ar- 
rived in Guatemala in very small quantities. The request 
was processed at length, but by Real Cédula of 17 January 
1731 the mint was authorized. Although coinage prob- 
ably did not begin until 1733, some catalogues of im- 
portant collections have noted examples of 1728, 1730, 
and 1731. 

All the standard denominations of silver and gold were 
struck, but no copper. The earliest silver, called macaca, 
was of columnaria type but struck upon irregularly cut 
flans (1728-1753). From 1754 the same type was pro- 
duced upon regular circular flans with a protective edge, 
until the introduction of the royal bust obverse in 1772. 
The coinage in gold, authorized by the ordinance of 9 
June 1728, began as early as that of silver, according to 
José T. Medina, but no example is now known. The 
earliest surviving examples of the bust-type gold were 
first struck in Guatemala in 1751. 

The coins of Guatemala originally bore the mintmark 
G, indicating the city of emission. But on 19 July 1773, 
shortly after the introduction of the royal bust on silver, 
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the city was largely destroyed by an earthquake. The 
mint was still able to function, but with reduced per- 
sonnel; hence the coins of 1774-1776 are very scarce: 8 
reales of the three years, and a 2 reales of 1776. Meanwhile 
a new city was constructed twenty-seven miles to the 
north, and given the name Nueva Guatemala; the old 
city was now called Antigua. The government authori- 
ties moved to Nueva Guatemala in 1779, but the mint 
moved earlier, in 1776, and there began coinage with the 
new mintmark NG (save on the silver '/, reales, which 
bore simply G during their coinage, 1793-1821). 

The royal bust series at Guatemala bear only the au- 
thorized portraits, rather than an ““American’’ bust; but 
some of the coins of Fernando VII actually carry the 
portrait of his father, Carlos IV. 


Mint of Popaydn (1729-1822) 
Gold and Silver 


The name of Popayan, given to the capital city of the 
modern department of Cauca (Colombia), is derived 
from one of the warring caciques who resisted the Spanish 
at the time of the conquest. Founded in 1538, the city was 
a rich mining center, with its gold mines of Chocé, 
Barbacoas, and Almaguer. At the request of the authori- 
ties, Felipe V, by the Real Cédula of 29 June 1729, au- 
thorized the creation of a mint to strike gold and silver. 
Because of the extraordinary abundance of gold, coinage 
was primarily in that metal until the end of Spanish domi- 
nation. The silver coin was subsidiary because the metal 
was obtained by extraction from the gold ores and was 
therefore scarcer and of a lower grade than the gold. 


The earliest coin known of the mint of Popayan is the 
gold 2 escudos of 1732 with the royal bust of Felipe V, as 
at México. The coins of this monarch, and his successor 
Fernando VI, are scarce. More regular and abundant coin- 
age began with Carlos III, in the regular denominations 
of 8, 4, 2, 1, and 1/ escudos. The proper bust type was 
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17. Popayan 
8 Escudos 1801 








18. Popayan 
8 Reales 1814 





unavailable at the beginning of each of the last three 
reigns, for on some issues Carlos III appears with the 
features of Fernando VI, Carlos IV with those of Carlos 
III, and Fernando VII with those of Carlos IV. A second, 
very rough bust of Fernando VII himself appears on an 
8 escudos of 1817. 

Surviving silver coins are scarce. Coinage in silver 
began under Carlos III, of whom a rare pillar 8 reales of 
1769 is known. Otherwise the coins are of the royal bust 
type, of 8, 2, and 1 reales, and the silver cuartillo with 
castle and lion. By Real Orden of 1 May 1821, on the 
triumph of the constitutionalist party in Spain, the tradi- 
tional legend of the colonial coinage was altered to indi- 
cate the new political organization of the regime: Fer- 
nando VII por la Gracia de Dids y la Constitucién Rey de las 
Espanas. In all the coinage of Spanish America only the 2 
reales struck at Popay4n in 1822 bore the new legend, in 
an abbreviated form—FERDND. 7 .D.G.ET CONST 
—and with the bust of Carlos IV. 


Mint of Santiago de Chile (1743-1817) 
Gold and Silver 


From the end of the sixteenth century the Cabildo of 
Santiago made repeated and unsuccessful requests to the 
Council of the Indies for the establishment of a mint. The 
lack of coined money was a chronic problem in the reino 
de Chile, and forced the authorities to tolerate the use of 
gold dust or bits of gold and silver, some not even assayed, 
and other coins which constituted the so-called moneda 
corriente. In 1730 the Cabildo reiterated to Felipe V the 
need of a mint; the monarch passed the petition to the 
viceroy of Peru for study and report, which was nega- 
tive. In spite of this adverse decision, the need of coined 
money was so pressing that representations continued to 
be made in Madrid, first by D. Tomas de Aztia and later 
by D. Francisco Garcia Huidobro. Huidobro proposed to 


Felipe V that he be permitted to construct and maintain a 
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mint in Santiago at his own expense, with the right of 
holding the position of mint treasurer for himself and his 
heirs. Since the proposition was extremely favorable to 
the royal Hacienda, requiring no expenditure on the part 
of the Crown, it was accepted. The mint was authorized 
by the Real Cédula of 1 October 1743, for the striking of 
gold and silver coin in accordance with the coinage ordi- 
nances. The mint continued as private property until 
1772, when it passed to the Crown like the other mints of 
Spanish America. 

Coinage began in 1749 under Fernando VI, with the 
striking of gold 8 and 4 escudos. (José T. Medina cites two 
pieces of 8 and 4 escudos, dated 1744, when the mint had 
still not begun to function. Apparently they were struck 
subsequently as “proofs” from dies of Felipe V which 
Huidobro had brought with him from Spain.) All Santi- 
ago gold is of the royal bust type; under Fernando VII the 
bust is an armored “American” confection (1808-1811, 
8 escudos), or the portrait of Carlos IV (1810-1817, 8, 4, 
2, and 1 escudos). 

Silver was first struck in 1751, a pillar 8 reales of Fer- 
nando VI. The same denomination was struck for Carlos 
Ill, and fractions of 4, 2, 1, and '/, reales are mentioned, 
but all are very rare. The royal bust type began in 1773 in 
all denominations. (The silver cuartillo or '/, real carried 
the imperial portrait in 1790-1792, but from 1796 the 
regular types of castle and lion.) The bust of Carlos III 
appears on the earlier coins of Carlos IV; and under 
Fernando VII on the silver as on the gold some issues bear 
either the “American” military bust or the portrait of his 
father, Carlos IV. 

With the occupation of Santiago in 1817, following the 
victory of Chacabuco by the Army of the Andes under 
General San Martin, the coinage of royalist money 
ceased. A silver cuartilla of 1818 with lion and castle is 
known, presumably struck when republican dies were 
not available. 

The mint of Santiago did not strike macuquina silver, 
nor coins of copper. 
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19. Santiago 
8 Escudos 1751 








20. Santiago 
8 Escudos 1810 








MINTS OF THE WARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


Numerous mints or simply coining workshops were 
created by both royalist and independent authorities 
during the long and difficult struggle for independence. 
The royalists struck money in the name of Fernando VII, 
with the official royal bust when possible, otherwise 
using an imitation bust or original types designed locally; 
failing a mint, current coin was frequently counter- 
stamped by the royalist military authorities. By far the 
largest number of these issues originated in Mexico, and 
contributed to an extraordinarily varied monetary circu- 





lation. 
Mexico: Chihuahua (1810-1822) 
Silver 
21. Chihuahua Situated in an extremely rich mining area, Chihuahua 


8 Reales 1816 nonetheless had no mint from its foundation on 15 August 


1639 to the early nineteenth century. During the War of 
Independence it was the scene of bloody battles, and the 
site of the execution of the Mexican priest and patriot 
Hidalgo and his companions. The creation of the mint 
was a consequence of the war, which isolated Chihuahua 
from the capital at México and caused a shortage of the 
=<} coined money which was regularly received from there. 

oe : The mint was founded on the basis of a resolution of 8 


Tiprertey ar 
LOS LAGM ay October 1810 by the governor of the Provincias Internas 


~ de Occidente, D. Nemesio Salcedo. 


The coinage of Chihuahua consisted entirely of pieces 
of 8 reales. During 1810-1813 these were cast from crude 





masters; some show neither border nor protective edge 
due to a defect in the casting. From1814 to 1822 the coins 
were struck from dies, often on the earlier cast pieces. All 
Chihuahua pesos bear additional countermarks, a letter 
T andacrowned pomegranate between columns flanking 
the royal bust. 


phe 
“a 


Mexico: Chilpancingo (1811-1813) 
Silver 


Founded in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
city is famous for having been the site of the first con- 
stituent convention called by Morelos in September 
1813, which recognized Fernando VII but declared the 
territory of Nueva Espajia free of Spanish control. Both 
this Congress and that of Zitacuaro coined and counter- 
marked coin for the regions controlled by the revolu- 
tionaries. The former congress issued cast and struck 
coins of the silver denominations (although the metal is 
often copper) with American types: the eagle on nopal or 
cactus, and a hand holding bow and arrow above Indian 
weapons. But the coins were ostensibly struck in recogni- 
tion of the authority of Fernando VII, for the obverse 
legend begins VICE FERD VII... . The types were first 
struck 1811-1812 in the name of the Suprema Junta de 
América, then in 1812-1814 for the Congreso Nacional. The 
counterstamps bore a small representation of the obverse 
or reverse types, and were applied to circulating coins of 
México, Chihuahua, Guanajuato, Valladolid, and Zaca- 
tecas. 

The silver 2 and 1 reales of the Congress of Zitacuaro 
again bear the Mexican eagle on nopal with the legend 
Congreso Americano, with a reverse legend indicating that 
they were struck by the Congress as depositary of the 
authority of the king. 


Mexico: Nueva Viscaya (1811) and Durango (1812-1822) 


Silver 


Nueva Viscaya was a vast province of Nueva Espana, 
comprising the present Mexican states of Durango, Chi- 
huahua, and part of Coahuila, as well as territory now 
within the United States. Its capital was at Durango, 
founded in 1563. Silver 8 reales of crude manufacture 
were produced in 1811, bearing the arms of the province 
on the obverse in lieu of the royal bust, but the issue was 
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22. Chilpancingo 
Ctsp. 8 Reales c. 1813 








23. Guadalajara 
8 Reales 1818 








24. Guanajuato 
8 Reales 1821 





in the name of Fernando VII and was authorized by the 
royalist authorities. A rough version of the imperial bust 
type was introduced in 1812, from which time the 
Durango mintstruck silver, largely of 8 reales, and copper 


', reales (1812-1814) until the royalists’ capitulation. 


Mexico: Guadalajara (1812-1823) 


Gold and Silver 


The site of the city was fixed in 1542, taking its name 
from the native city of its founder, the Spanish conquista- 
dor Nujio de Guzman. In the monetary history of Nueva 
Espafia, Guadalajara figures as one of the first cities which, 
under Felipe II (1556-1598), considered the establish- 
ment of a mint for the coinage of gold and silver, con- 
temporaneous with those of Lima, La Plata, and Potosi. 
The metal would have come from the mines in the lo- 
cality, but the project never developed. 

During the captivity of Fernando VII in France, a mint 
was opened which first struck gold of 8 and 4 escudos, and 
silver 8 reales of very rough style. The royal bust of the 
gold is of “American” type and armored. The quality of 
coinage improved with the years and the latest issues are 
of good workmanship and bear the official bust. No 
coins are known from 1816-1817, or 1819. 


Mexico: Guanajuato (1813, 1821-1822) 


Silver 


The city was a Chichimeca settlement called Quana- 
huato at the time of the Spanish conquest. It was ceded by 
the viceroy Antonio de Mendoza to the conquistador 
Rodrigo de Vasquez. The neighboring areas abounded in 
gold and silver mines, and in 1548 the discovery of a very 
rich vein of silver ensured the fame of the region. During 
the War of Independence Hidalgo occupied the city in 
September 1810 and considered establishing a mint there 


to provide coin for his troops, but the project fell through 
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when the royalists regained Guanajuato in November. 
However, coinage was authorized by the Spanish General 
José de la Cruz on 24 December 1812, and a small issue of 
silver 8 reales was produced before the mint closed in 
May 1813. Reopened in 1821 it produced 8 and 2 reales in 
the name of Fernando VII, although part of the coinage 
was actually struck under the authority of the inde- 
pendent government of Mexico, when only colonial 
dies were available. 


Mexico: Oaxaca (1811-1814) 
Gold, Silver, and Copper 


A great part of this province of Nueva Espafia was 
bestowed by the emperor Carlos I on the Spanish con- 
quistador Hernan Cortés, along with the title Marqués 
del Valle de Oaxaca. During the War of Independence 
Oaxaca remained loyal to the Crown and produced cast 
coins in the name of Fernando VII. These silver 8, 1, and 
‘/, reales bore types entirely different from the official: on 
one face the cross of Jerusalem with a lion and castle and 
the initials of the king, F9 79; and on the other a rampant 
lion upon a shield. All 8 reales are countermarked with a 
control letter and crowned pillars of Hercules. 


Mexico: Real del Catorce (1811) 
Silver 
Founded in one of the mining centers of Mexico, the 
mint struck rare provisional silver 8 reales in 1811, in the 
name of Fernando VII. No portrait bust was available, 


and most types are simply legends which announce the 
mint, date, and value. 


Mexico: Sombrerete (1810-1812) 


Silver 
This mint, in the state of Zacatecas, like many of the 
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25. Oaxaca 
8 Reales 1812 








26. Sombrebrete 
8 Reales 1810 





Mexican branch mints, came into being during the period 
of insurgency. Here too the portrait bust of the emperor 
was not available, and indeed there is no reference to him 
at all on the coins, but the royal arms indicate the author- 
ity claimed for the issue. Silver coins of all denominations 
were very crudely produced. The smaller denominations 
were struck froma pair of engraved dies, but the earliest 8 
reales are marked by only one die and bear a group of 
punches on the other face. Characteristically the coins of 
Sombrerete all carry the name Vargas, representing the 
superintendent responsible for the coinage. 


Mexico: Valladolid (1813) 


Silver 


The birthplace of the patriot Morelos, today the city of 
Morelia in Michoacan, Valladolid found itself under 
siege by insurgent forces in 1813. A good silver 8 reales 
was struck without obverse type—merely the words 
Provisional de Valladolid, 1813—but with the royal arms in 
wreath on the reverse, a certain indication of royalist 
sympathies. 


Mexico: Zacatecas (1810-1822) 


Silver 


This city of Nueva Espafia was founded at the foot of 
the two mountains called la Bufa and el Grillo, of which 
the first, rich in silver, was exploited by the conquista- 
dores since the middle of the sixteenth century. Toward 
the end of 1810 a mint was opened under the authority of 
the Spanish governor, the Conde de la Laguna, which 
struck coins in the name of Fernando VII but of local 
type with many varieties. The two local mountains 
formed one type, with the legends Moneda provisional de 
Zacatecas and L.V.O. (Labor vincit omnia), while the re- 
verse of the coin bore the Spanish arms, first with flowers 
and castles rather than lions and castles. Aside from a 
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break of a few months in 1811, when the city was occu- 
pied by an insurgent army, coinage of these types, and 
from 1812 with royal bust, continued until the end of 
Spanish rule. The busts of 1812 are local fabrications, but 
beginning in 1813 the official bust appears and the coins 
become in all outward details equivalent to those of the 
México mint, save for the mintmark. All denominations 
from 8 to '/, reales are known. 


Mexico: Zongélica (1812) 


Silver 


Rare and extremely crude silver coins of 8 and 2 reales 
were produced at this town of Veracruz. The types are 
American, bow and arrow, and crossed sword and palm, 
but royalist allegiance is at least alleged by the legend, 
whose tone resembles that of the Congress issues: Viva 
Fernando VII y América. 


Central America: Tegucigalpa (1813) 


Silver 


Unlike Mexico, Central America with its small popu- 
lation produced only one provisional coinage during the 
War of Independence. Tegucigalpa, head of the province 
of Comayagua in the reino de Guatemala, was founded 
toward the end of the sixteenth century and elevated to 
the status of city by Carlos III in 1762. A single issue was 
struck at Tegucigalpa, a crude 8 reales piece with an in- 
artistic portrait of Fernando VII, dated 1813. 


South America: Caracas (1802-1821) 


Silver and Copper 


According to José T. Medina, a mint in Caracas, capital 
of the province of Venezuela, was authorized by Real 
Orden of 25 December 1786, but it was never established. 
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27. Zacatecas 
8 Reales 1811 








28. Caracas 
2 Reales 1817 








29. Guiana 
1/, Real 1815 


However, a small quantity of '/, reales in copper were 
struck in 1802 and 1805 to replace local commercial 
tokens. Macuquina coppers of 1, '/,, '/,, and '/, reales 
were projected by the insurgents between 1811 and 1813, 
but apparently were not struck. The Spanish, occupying 
the city in 1812 after the capitulation of General Miranda 
in San Mateo, struck '/, and 'Y, reales of the type of 1802. 

It was not until after a second royalist occupation of 
Caracas that silver was struck in addition to the copper. 
The pieces of 4, 2, and 1 reales, dating from 1817, bore the 
cross of Jerusalem with lions and castles on obverse, with 
the initial of the king, F.7, and the crowned pillars of 
Hercules on the reverse with royalist motto, date, as- 
sayer’s initials, and mint name. 


South America: 
Guiana, province of Venezuela (1813-1817) 


Copper 


The governing Junta of the province by resolution of 
the governor authorized a copper coinage on 2 October 
1813. The pieces of '/, (1813-1817) and '/, reales (1814- 
1815) are of crude and primitive manufacture, struck on 
thin flans, and of great variety because of the defective 
production technique. The types of lion and castle appear 
along with the legends F.VII and PROVINCIA DE 
GUAIANA. 


South America: Maracaibo (1808 and 1813) 
Copper 


During the War of Independence Maracaibo was 
fiercely disputed and defended tenaciously by the Spanish 
because of its strategic port. Some 4 reales pieces of 1789 
and 1796, which do not conform to the official type, have 
been attributed to the city. In 1808 and 1813 copper coins 
of !/, and ¥/, reales were struck. The workmanship is poor 
and the types inconsistent. 
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South America: Santa Marta, Colombia (1813, 1818, 1820) 
Silver and Copper 


Santa Marta was the scene of bloody encounters be- 
tween royalists and revolutionaries during the War of 
Independence. The royalists, to provide themselves with 
money, struck an emergency issue of '/, reales in 1813 and 
1818, with types of legends only. A second issue of 1/, 
reales was struck in 1820 along with a silver 2 reales, each 
bearing the cross of Jerusalem, and the silver coin the 
pillars of Hercules with hemispheres. 





31. Santa Marta 
2 Reales 1820 


The Spanish colonial coinages of the Americas were 
widely counterstamped and restruck by insurgents, at, 
for example, Zacatlan, Zongélica, and other places in 
Mexico and at Chiloe in Chile, in order to adapt them to 
local circulation; or by foreign countries and their colo- 
nies, such as France, Holland, Portugal, and Brazil. The 
European possessions in the Antilles also used them in 
large quantities. They appeared in large quantities in the 
Far East, especially in China and the Philippines. Large 
numbers of 8 reales were counterstamped by the Bank of 
England, or by English and Scottish firms at the end of the 
eighteenth century. In short, Spanish American coin 
served as an international currency. Its good alloy, 
whether in gold or silver, made it highly prized, to the 
point that Spain paid its international obligations with the 
pieces of “national” gold and silver struck by her mints 
in the New World, rather than the “provincial” coin of 
the mints of Spain, which were of inferior alloy. 
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30. Santa Marta 
1/, Real 1813 








92, Oaxaca 
8 Reales 1812 





THE SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The Spanish provinces of the Western Hemisphere had 
of necessity been governed through several viceroys 
whose territories were subdivided into capitanias or in- 
tendencias. The careful articulation of the whole system 
must have suggested the possibility of one large nation, 
or at least a very few independent nations, drawing on a 
common language, religion, and culture including a 
common monetary system. Unfortunately the history of 
independent Spanish America has rather revealed strong 
centrifugal tendencies, resulting in a number of Spanish- 
speaking republics, with the attendant persistent tensions. 
The consequence in the coinage was a tendency for each 
nation to establish a mint and to produce not only its 
own types, but ultimately its own monetary system. The 
most conspicuous example of going it alone is that of 
Mexico, whose colonial peso was so important in the 
China trade that the entire monetary system of the 
country was based on it even into the twentieth century, 
long after all other nations had abandoned it. 


Mexico 


The earliest non-colonial coins of Mexico date from 
the first years of the War of Independence. The colonial 
authorities had been compelled to create emergency 
mints, as noted above, and similarly the insurgents pro- 
vided themselves with money. The bulk of this coinage 
was struck by the insurgent general Morelos. His forces 
validated colonial coins by counterstamping them with a 
monogram of his initials, thus providing silver pesos to 
their own areas. But Morelos’ own coinage, 1811-1814, 
suffered from a shortage of precious metal, for his coins 
are largely silver denominations struck in copper from 
extremely crude dies bearing no types other than the 
monogram, a bow and arrow, and some wreath work. 
Normally there is no legend beyond Sud, for the Army 
of the South, or the mint indications of T.C. (tierra 
caliente) or OXA (Oaxaca). These coppers were struck in 
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“4, 1, and 2 reales, but particularly in 8 reales whose 
enormous issue is testified by the mass of coins which has 
survived, struck from countless dies. Some few pieces are 
known in cast silver, including the rare 4 reales, and very 
rarely in cast gold, but their authenticity is still debated. 

The American movements toward independence from 
Spain required more than two decades to accomplish 
their result. The Napoleonic occupation of Spain justified 
an American reluctance to accept Spanish authority, and 
the various groups which grasped for power often did so 
in the name of the imprisoned and powerless Fernando 
VII. So the Mexican Congresses of Chilpancingo and 
Zitacuaro. In Mexico a colonial military commander 
named Agustin Iturbide joined forces with the rebels 
whom he was supposed to be opposing to accomplish the 
break from Spain in 1821, but not from personal al- 
legiance to Fernando VII; independent Mexico was to be 
a monarchy, with Fernando or some member of the 
Spanish royal family as monarch. Pending the final de- 
cision, the government lay in the hands of a Mexican 
regency until Iturbide had himself proclaimed emperor 
in May 1822 as Agustin I. 

The coins of the first Mexican Empire follow precisely 
on the colonial: 8, 2, 1, and '/, reales in silver, 8 and 4 
escudos in gold. The types are local and contemporary 
but mirror the colonial: obverse portrait bust of the em- 
peror, and reverse arms, now the Mexican eagle perched 
upon a cactus, crowned. The gold issues added Indian 
weapons to the reverse type, which in 1823 was enclosed 
within an elaborate cartouche. Echoes of the colonial lie 
not only in the physical nature of the coins and their 
types, but in the Latin of the legends. Agustin is at once 
grander than his predecessors—imperator as against rex, 
and more limited—constitu(tionalis). Some rare coins of 
Agustin were struck in Honduras in 1823, during the few 
months which saw Central America an uneasy part of his 
empire. His abdication in March of that year was fol- 
lowed in July by the nullification of the annexation. 
Thereafter Central America has had anindependent po- 
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33. México 








34. Comayagua 
2 Reales 1823 





35. México 





litical history. Otherwise all the coins of Agustin were 
struck at the mint of México. Others of the Mexican mints 
were striking, but with colonial-type dies for lack of ap- 
propriate new matrices; coins of Fernando VII were still 
being struck in 1822 at Chihuahua, Durango, Guana- 
juato, and Zacatecas, and in 1823 at Guadalajara. 

The collapse of Agustin’s insolvent empire brought 
about the inauguration of the Mexican Republic in 1823. 
Coinage for the new republic was easily to be had, since 
several mints were already in operation. By the end of the 
century, indeed, no fewer than fourteen mints struck 
Federal types, and this does not include additional mints 
of state and local bronze. However, México remained the 
major Federal mint. If its production was often less than 
that of the mints in mining centers, it nonetheless de- 
termined types and denominations, and was at least in 
theory the source of all matrices and dies. The first of the 
republican types, the ““hooked-neck”’ eagle, was struck 
in gold at México only in 1823, and in silver at only two 
other mints. The type, the central element of the Mexican 
coat of arms, recalls an Aztec legend. When these Indian 
people were migrating from the north centuries before, 
they had been warned to establish a new city where they 
found an eagle perched upon a cactus (nopal) and holding 
a snake in its beak. They came upon the sight in a high 
valley where the eagle had chosen a nopal growing on an 
island in Lake Texcoco. It was there, on the lake, that the 
Aztecs built their capital city of Tenochtitlan, which after 
the Spanish conquest was known as México (Mexico 
City) and gave its name ultimately to the entire country. 
The heraldic type of the coin preserves the details of 
island and lake waters. 

The types of republican silver were to be uniform in all 
denominations, 8, 4, 2, 1, and '/, reales: obverse eagle, 
reverse Liberty cap on rays. The reverse legend states the 
fineness of the alloy, 10 dineros 20 granos (= .9027), the 
only Spanish American coinage to admit regularly to its 
intrinsic content. The gold coinage also formed a com- 
plete set of denominations, 8, 4, 2, 1, and 1/, escudos, each 
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bearing the same obverse eagle, anda reverse type of hand 
holding the Liberty cap on a pole and pointing to the 
Constitution. No copper coinage was originally pro- 
jected; the colonial copper had been late and sparse, small 
change frequently being available only as private tokens. 

In 1824 and 1825 the obverse eagle was redesigned to 
present a frontal view, a type that was employed almost 
without exception for all denominations throughout the 
nineteenth century and well into the twentieth. The in- 
variability of type suggests an unchanging system of 
coinage, as indeed was the intention of the engravers, but 
the repetitive eagles and Liberty caps merely disguised a 
situation of considerable complexity and difficulty. First, 
Mexico was shaken for fifty years by repeated conflicts 
between partisans of a Federal and a centralist Constitu- 
tion. To the former the establishment of a mint was 
within the power of the individual states, and some mints 
were so founded although they always struck Federal 
types of gold and silver. The establishment of a mint was 
also one way to raise money for the state or Federal gov- 
ernments, whether through the seignorage or more 
quickly by the sale of mint contracts to private individuals 
or corporations. The supervision of these was insufficient 
so that the alloy of the silver was not always maintained, 
and some mints were reputed to produce better coin than 
others. The first of these mints was opened at Tlalpam, 
then capital of the State of Mexico, not a dozen miles 
from México. It produced an exiguous coinage in 1828- 
1830 and vanished. 

Again, although the branch mints were restricted to 
using dies and matrices from the México mint, in practice 
not only were there clear differences in style among the 
coins of the several mints, but the more prosperous took 
to soliciting patterns from Europe. A silver 8 reales for 
Guanajuato was designed by William Wyon and some 
patterns struck at the Royal Mint, London in 1826-1827; 
while the contractors of the Durango mint in the early 
1830's procured dozens of dies through the mint in Paris 
which were to last for more than 20 years. 
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36. México 
1/, Real 1829 








1842 





The silver issues of the Republic poured forth in extra- 
ordinary abundance, uniform in type but differing by 
reason of their mintmarks, assayers’ initials, style, and 
alloy. The 8 reales, by far the most common denomina- 
tion struck, was hoarded in a country more accustomed 
to silver than to gold, and exported in vast quantities. 
Like the colonial pillar and bust dollars, the 8 reales of the 
Mexican Republic was the standard coin of China and the 
Philippines into the twentieth century. Oddly, it was not 
so popular in the Americas, where the dollars of the Span- 
ish speaking republics tended toward the 25 gram .900 
fine unit of the Latin Monetary Union. When later the 
gold and even the minor silver coinage of Mexico had to 
be modernized, the 8 reales continued to be struck on the 
Spanish colonial system until finally the Revolution put 
an end to it in 1914. 

In contrast to the apparent consistency of Federal gold 
and silver types and denominations, the copper and 
bronze coinage was chaotic. Federal bronze was struck at 
México from 1829t01837, thereafter only sporadically un- 
til the introduction of the decimal system. The need for 
small change was met by the branch mints, who struck 
bronze under contract from the various states and there- 
fore with state types and modules, and by additional ad 
hoc mints, public and private. No standard module was 
employed, although common denominations were used, 
so that the 1/, real of one state circulated along with an 
isodiametric '/, real of an adjoining state. The quantities 
issued were so large that the copper coinage was frequent- 
ly revalued or devalued altogether. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, as in colonial 
times, an additional complication to monetary circula- 
tion was the issuance of private token coinage. These 
pieces are generally gathered under the rubric “hacienda 
tokens,” recognizing that in many cases they functioned 
as an internal money system in the great haciendas which 
were in many ways economically self-sufficient. But such 
tokens did circulate in trade, and their number was in- 
creased by other private, business, and even municipal 
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tokens. Most cannot be assigned or dated since few bear 
a type, often not even a denomination, but the hundreds 
of varieties in which they have survived testify to their 
wide use as the smallest denominations in the Mexican 
circulation. 

The silver and gold of the Mexican republic were not 
suitable as a modern coinage, first because the denomina- 
tions and alloys were not commensurate with the evolv- 
ing coinages of Europe, and later in the nineteenth cen- 
tury because the falling price of silver destroyed any pos- 
sibility of bimetallism. In spite of striking in both precious 
metals, Mexico was effectively on a silver standard until 
1905, which had a very deleterious effect on her trade as 
well as the settlement of her foreign debt. The earliest 
attempts to introduce a decimal coinage are reflected in 
the pattern centavo of 1841, but nothing came of that, 
nor of the official adoption of the metric system in 1857. 
Republican bronze centavos and a few silver pieces of 5 
and 10 centavos had been struck in 1863, when the 
French intervention and the establishment of the Second 
Mexican Empire gave a new cast to the coinage of 
Mexico. 

A long series of liberal-conservative struggles, com- 
bined with foreign exasperation at repeated defaults on 
the external debt, encouraged French intervention at a 
time when Napoleon III was looking for foreign adven- 
tures. French troops landed in Mexico in 1861, captured 
México with conservative help in 1863, and crowned 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria emperor. He was des- 
tined to rule Mexico, or that part of it controlled by 
French aid, for less than four years. His coinage strikes a 
balance between traditional types and imperial themes: 
the Mexican eagle remains, but on the fractional silver is 
crownedas before on the coinage of Agustin. The reverse 
types of the silver peso and gold 20 pesos reflect the con- 
temporary French type of Napoleon III where too the 
eagle is uncrowned, although they were designed by 
Mexican artists. 

All of Maximilian’s coinage is decimal, and most is 
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38. México 
1 Centavo 1863 





39. México 
1 Peso 1866 








40. México 
1 Peso 1898 





well struck. There was an effort to present a truly co- 
herent and consistent money system, although most of 
the coins actually in circulation would have been the 
earlier and more various Republican issues. Only four 
mints struck Imperial coinage—Méexico, Guanajuato, 
Potosi, and Zacatecas—although most of the mints were 
under imperial control at one time or another. The rest 
did operate, as the documents of the Ministry of Finance 
show, but they struck Republican types from antedated 
dies for want of Imperial dies, or more likely of presses 
which would produce a coinage precisely like that of 
México. 

After the capture and execution of Maximilian the 
mints immediately returned to the striking of silver reales 
and gold escudos, with a small issue only of silver 5 and 
10 centavos at the isolated mint of Chihuahua in the 
north. But in 1869 a completely decimal coinage was 
introduced at México, commensurate as far as possible 
with the earlier system. As before, the types tended to 
remain constant through the denominations. All coins 
bore the obverse type of facing eagle. The copper centavo, 
silver 5 and 10 centavos, and gold peso, and 2'/, pesos 
bore a simple reverse: denomination within wreath. The 
larger denominations, 25 and 50 centavos and peso in 
silver, and the 5, 10, and 20 pesos in gold all shared a 
symbolic reverse: the old Liberty cap on rays above a 
balance, sword, and the scroll of the Constitution. These 
types and denominations spread to the branch mints over 
the next four years, but in 1873 the silver peso reverted 
to the old 8 reales when it was discovered that the new 
piece, although of the same intrinsic value, was not being 
well received in the China trade. Consequently the coin- 
age was thereafter decimal in all denominations except 
that of the major silver unit which, although equivalent 
to 100 centavos, bore the earlier value inherited from the 
colonial system. In any case both silver and gold continued 
in the colonial alloy, the silver .9027 fine, the gold .875. 

The collapse of silver in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century made a bimetallic circulation impossible, 
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although coinage in both metals continued, the gold 
being for the most part struck in very small quantities. 
Thus during the period 1870-1893 about thirty-eight 
issues of the gold ‘/, pesos are known from the several 
mints, with an average production of just over 400 pieces 
per issue, during a period when the production of silver 
8 reales alone averaged over 20,000,000 specimens an- 
nually. This very large production was largely exported 
to the East, only a modest fraction remaining to circulate 
in Mexico. The circulation was in any case more dis- 
parate than the regular decimal coinage suggests, for 
older pieces of the real and escudo system continued in 
use until the end of the century, even the small denomina- 
tions of 1, /,, and '/, reales which had no decimal equiva- 
lent. An abortive attempt to rationalize the smallest 
change in 1882-1883 by the introduction of copper- 
nickel 1, 2, and 5 centavos pieces (the last in lieu of the 
silver 5 centavos) caused riots in México of such severity 
as to shake the government and had to be abandoned. 

A minor redesigning of the coin types in 1898 included 
the denomination change of 8 reales to 1 peso in the legend 
of the silver crown. Otherwise the most significant devel- 
opment in the last decades of the century was the reestab- 
lishment of direct Federal control over those mints which 
had been let out on contract, and the gradual closing of 
the branch mints until in mid-1905 only México re- 
mained in operation. By 1905 the coinage was in a disas- 
trous condition. A small bronze centavo in place of the 
large copper had been introduced in 1899, but otherwise 
the entire system was antiquated. Gold and silver were 
struck to alloys which no major nation any longer em- 
ployed. The gold in any case could not circulate at its face 
value, while the mints had been so preoccupied with the 
production of the silver 8 reales that fractional silver 
coinage was frequently slighted. A complete overhaul of 
the currency was in order, and such was provided by the 
Reform of 1905. The silver peso remained theoretically 
as before, although its coinage was actually suspended for 
several years. The coinage was otherwise redefined in 
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41. México 
10 Pesos 1906 





42. México 
1 Peso 1913 





terms of a gold peso of .833 grams .go0 fine, equivalent to 
U.S. 50 cents, and gold coins of 5 and 10 pesos struck in 
quantity. The alloy of the minor silver was reduced to 
800 and struck in denominations of 10, 20, and §0 cen- 
tavos. Bronze 1 and 2 centavos, and a pure nickel 5 cen- 
tavos completed the coinage. To provide for such a large 
coinage in a short time, much of the production was 
contracted out to the Mint in Birmingham, and several of 
the mints of the United States. However, the coins always 
bear the México mintmark so that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish those produced abroad. All obverses bore the 
facing eagle. The reverse gold type was the first portrait 
to appear on the coins of the Republic, the bust of Hidal- 
go. The types of the peso were redesigned by Pillet of 
Paris to commemorate the centennial of the Revolution, 
1810-1910. A new style of facing eagle in a bead and reel 
border, and Liberty on horseback against rays are the 
major types. The type was struck until 1914. The reverse 
types of the fractional denominations were uninspired: 
value in wreath or border design, with the addition of a 
small cap and rays on the silver. 

Such a comprehensive and well-conceived system 
promised to remain in force for a number of years, al- 
though hindsight suggests that the First World War 
would have undone at least the silver peso. But it was, 
rather, the Revolution which flamed forth at its strongest 
after the assassination of President Madero in 1913 which 
undid the Republican coinage. Gold had not been struck 
since 1910, silver coinage was suspended in 1914, and by 
the end of the year precious metal coins had disappeared 
from circulation. 

The monetary situation in revolutionary Mexico in the 
second decade of this century closely paralleled that of a 
century before during the struggle for independence. In 
some areas of the country coins from the mint at México 
could not have been distributed, if even they had been 
struck at all, and the central authority which authorized 
the coin did not control large and shifting areas of the 


nation. For want of a regular currency, local authorities 
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or military commanders produced their own monies, 
sometimes coins which imitated Federal types and even 
alloys, more frequently base metal substitutes for the 
silver and gold which were no longer available and masses 
of paper money which presently lost its value. The largest 
of the revolutionary coinages with respect to quantity and 
persistence of issue was that of Emiliano Zapata in More- 
los and Guerrero, south of México. There in 1914 he 
issued from several makeshift mints silver 1 and 2 peso 
coins whose types are rather crude but plainly suggestive 
of the Federal coins which had been in use earlier, and in 
an alloy which reputedly contained gold as well as silver. 
The legends of the coins claim .300 and .595 grams gold 
content respectively. Recent analyses by nuclear activa- 
tion reveal that the alloy was on the whole well main- 
tained, save at the mint of Taxco where the gold was 
quietly omitted from the coin. Although the coins are 
smaller than comparable Federal coins, calculation shows 
that the gold and silver taken together were meant to be 
equivalent to the corresponding values in Federal coin. 
Silver pesos were struck as well in the north of the coun- 
try, in territory controlled by Pancho Villa, and a small 
number cast in the state of Sinaloa where machinery for 
striking was not at hand. A particularly pointed political 
message is carried by the 1914 peso with legend Muera 
Huerta, with reference to the then president of the re- 
public, Victoriano Huerta, who had been responsible for 
the murder of Madero and whose tenure of office was 
very doubtfully legal. 

Many varieties of smaller change in bronze were struck 
in various parts of the nation, in denominations of 1 to 
50 centavos; revolutionary fractional silver is very scarce. 
Failing metal altogether, a centavo is said to have been 
molded in terracotta at Texcoco, and a cardboard 5 cen- 
tavos was impressed at Toluca. 

The most elaborate revolutionary series was produced 
at Oaxaca for the “Free and Sovereign State of Oaxaca,” 
ranging from the 1 and 3 centavos, the earliest of these 
rectangular, through higher denomination bronze, silver 
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fractions, and pesos, some with an alleged gold content, 
up to a gold 60 pesos, the largest gold coin ever struck in 
Mexico. 

In 1916 gold and silver were once again issued from the 
México mint. The gold was elaborated with further de- 
nominations, the 2 and 21/, pesos, a 20 pesos with a 
unique hooked-neck eagle and a rendition of the so- 
called Aztec Calendar Stone, and in 1921 a large 50 pesos, 
the reverse illustrating the figure of a winged Victory 
which stands upon a column in the Paseo de la Reforma 
in México. Gold coinage during 1922-1931 consisted 
entirely of the largest denomination. Since 1944 all de- 
nominations have been struck, sometimes bearing the 
year of issue, more often from antedated dies, not for 
circulation but for sale through the Banco de México. 

Already in 1918 the coinage of the silver peso was re- 
sumed at a lower weight and alloy, 18.125 grams .800 
fine, the first diminution since the colonial issues of the 
late eighteenth century. The reverse type was imitated 
from the fractional silver. Even this was not sufficient 
against the rising price of silver, and by 1920 the peso had 
fallen to 1673 grams .720 fine, with fractional denomina- 
tions of proportionate weight and fineness, when not 
actually struck in bronze. A superb exception to the 
uninteresting types of the period is the silver 2 pesos .900 
fine of 1921, struck to commemorate the centennial of 
Mexican independence from Spain. The obverse hooked- 
neck eagle within wreath is an imaginative construction 
of planes and surfaces, while the reverse figuration is the 
Victory of the gold 50 pesos. Otherwise the silver con- 
tinued in .720 fineness until after the Second World War, 
except for a crisis in 1935 when the 50 centavos could be 
struck only .420 fine. In that year the silver 10 centavos 
was abandoned, and both 5 and 10 centavos appeared 
from 1936 in copper-nickel with a reverse design mod- 
elled after the Aztec Calendar Stone. 

The most recent Mexican coinage has revealed ever 
more varied types, often commemorative, and rapidly 
changing metals and modules in accommodation to the 
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falling value of the peso. Since 1947 there have been 
sixteen changes of module or alloy in one denomination 
or another, as well as the introduction of four new de- 
nominations. The types have tended to the specifically 
patriotic rather than generally emblematic: the portraits 
of the Revolutionary heroine Josefa Ortiz de Dominguez 
and President Juarez on the 5 and 10 centavos respectively; 
of President Madero on the 25 centavos, 1964-1966; and 
of the last Aztec emperor Cuauhtémoc on the 50 centavos 
since 1950. Juarez is also featured on the silver 1, 5, and 
10 pesos series struck in 1957 to mark the centennial of the 
Constitution of 1857. A bust of Morelos in four different 
versions since 1947, has become the standard reverse of 
the peso. The silver peso has diminished in fine metal 
content from 720 thousands to 500, 300, and 100 thou- 
sands, until in 1970 a copper-nickel peso put an end to 
four centuries of silver coinage in this denomination at 
México. Higher denominations in silver have tended to 
include more commemorative issues. After a regular 
issue of silver 5 pesos in 1947-1948, bearing a portrait of 
Cuauhtémoc, the completion of theSoutheasternRailroad 
was celebrated in 1950, the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Hidalgo in 1953, and the centennial of President Car- 
ranza’s birth in 1959. Regular issues of the denomination 
with Hidalgo’s portrait were also struck during 1951- 
1957. The silver 10 pesos with bust of Hidalgo was intro- 
duced in 1955, with an Hidalgo-Madero double com- 
memorative in 1960. Recently the Nineteenth Olympic 
Games, held at México in 1968, were celebrated by the 
coinage of the first 25 pesos piece of Mexico. 


Republic of Central America 


The colonial Capitania general de Guatemala, which 
governed Central America in dependency from México, 
broke from Spain as a unit. The Republica del Centro de 
América was proclaimed at Guatemala City on 15 Sep- 
tember 1821, and having briefly formed part of Agustin’s 
fragile Mexican Empire, produced coins from 1824 
whereon the individual provinces were alluded to only in 
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8 Reales 1839 








50. Guatemala 
121/, Centavos 1915 


the mintmarks: NG (Guatemala), T (Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras), and CR (Costa Rica). The generalizing nature of 
the coin types—sun rising over mountains, and the native 
ceiba tree—disguised the centrifugal forces within the 
Republic which were to tear it apart. A thinly spread 
population, inhabiting an area of inadequate communica- 
tions, and jealous of the concentration of wealth and 
power in Guatemala, tended to political fragmentation. 
Alloy and legends reveal the developing crisis: the coins 
of Guatemala are the most common and of good silver, 
while those of Costa Rica fall to .750 fine, and at Teguci- 
galpa the silver denominations were ultimately struck in 
bronze. The state name displaces that of the Republic as 
the issuing authority. 

Although the Republic had come apartin the 1 830’s, its 
types continued to be struck in Honduras as late as 1861. 
The currency was in any case mixed, as is shown by the 
counterstamps applied in the 1830's and 1840’s to foreign 
and colonial pieces, some of these cobs as old as the seven- 
teenth century. 

Numerous attempts have been made to reconstitute 
the Central American Republic, sometimes by diplo- 
macy, often by force. Only recently has progress been 
seen in the creation of an economic analogue. But the 
current 5 centavos of Guatemala still bears the ceiba tree 
type and the legend which originally accompanied it in 
1824, libre crezca fecundo. 


Guatemala 


The collapse of the Republic of Central America in- 
duced the independent production of coin by each of its 
former provinces, and their money was destined to be- 
come individualized, not simply in type and legend, but 
ultimately in monetary system. Each wrestled separately 
with the problem of converting the colonial systems of 
denomination and alloy to the more flexible decimal sys- 
tem. The earliest gold and silver of independent Guate- 
mala continued the real system, although the largest silver 
denomination, of 8 reales, was called the peso as were its 
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multiples in gold. A modest attempt was made to intro- 
duce decimal coinage during 1869-1871, based ona silver 
peso of 25 grams and a gold 20 pesos of 32.26 grams, each 
.900 fine and therefore equivalent to the 5 francs and 100 
francs of the Latin Monetary Union. This was successful 
insofar as the higher fractional denominations of 25 and 
50 centavos were exact decimal equivalents of the 2 and 
4 reales; but the 1, 5, and 10 centavos were not com- 
mensurate with the 1, '/,, and '/, reales which nonetheless 
continued to be struck. The persistence of the colonial 
denomination structure is shown in the production of the 
real as late as 1912, and its decimal equivalent, the pro- 
visional 12'/, centavos piece of 1915. 

Large quantities of South American pesos were coun- 
termarked for Guatemala in 1894. But as elsewhere in 
Central and South America, gold and silver did not circu- 
late by the period of the First World War. In 1924 an 
entirely new monetary unit was introduced, the quetzal, 
equivalent in gold and silver coinage to the United States 
dollar although the silver coins were struck only .720 
fine. American gold was made legal tender, and other 
American coin has circulated at par in the Republic. 
Modern Guatemalan types reflect the history as well as 
the flora and fauna of the country, including, for ex- 
ample, the portrait of Fray Bartolomé de la Casas, the 
Dominican bishop whose spirited defense of the Indians 
of America against the Spanish conquistadores led to the 
abolition of Indian slavery in Spanish America in 1542. 


El Salvador 


The smallest of the Central American republics in area, 
E] Salvador was the first to see an anticolonial insurgency, 
in 1811, and fought against both Mexican and Guate- 
malan domination of the Republica del Centro de Améri- 
ca. In spite of this active nationalism, the monetary circu- 
lation of the country was mostly foreign, not even graced 
by the validating counterstamps found so frequently in 
Guatemala and Costa Rica. El Salvador’s own coinage is 
limited and sporadic, and in the larger denominations 
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1 Colon 1925 





Honduras 
1 Peso 1903 


largely decorative. Although some provisional pieces had 
appeared during 1828-1835, no coins were struck in the 
name of the Republic until 1889; in 1892 a full range of 
gold and silver denominations was struck, corresponding 
in weight and fineness to the definitions of the Latin 
Monetary Union, but most did not survive beyond that 
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year. The production of a copper 
proves the tenacity of Spanish colonial reckoning, and the 
inability of the limited Salvadorean coinage to overcome 
it. 

The second silver peso type of 1892 bears the beardless 
portrait of Columbus, in commemoration of his first 
voyage to the Americas. His name was also taken over 
for the monetary unit when in 1925 two pieces, the silver 
colén and the gold 20 colones, were struck at the México 
mint in small quantities to celebrate the 4ooth anniversary 
of the foundation of the capital city of San Salvador. The 
gold piece was equivalent to the U.S. $10 coin, illustrating 
the realities of monetary circulation in E] Salvador. 

Since 1925 the coinage has continued only in fractional 


denominations. 


Honduras 


The earliest postcolonial coinage of Honduras, 1823, 
consisted of a crude portrait 2 reales of Agustin, the 
Mexican emperor, struck at Comayagua, and local 2 
reales of Tegucigalpa which oddly bring together the 
Mexican eagle and Spanish royal arms. Under the Re- 
public of Central America the mint at Tegucigalpa struck 
silver denominations in increasingly baser metal. The 
first coins of the Republic of Honduras in gold and silver 
did not appear until 1871, when adherence to the defini- 
tions of the Latin Monetary Union were projected. But 
the local mint was unequal to the task. The continuous 
recutting of dies to provide different denominations il- 
lustrates the limitations of production, and the coins were 
normally struck in very small quantities, the circulation 
being provided largely by foreign coins. 

In the twentieth century the monetary unit, the peso or 
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now the lempira, has been defined as equivalent to U.S. 
50 cents, and American bills and coins have been granted 
legal tender. As elsewhere in Central America, the repub- 
lican coinage has been mostly small denominations in 
base metals. 


Nicaragua 


Colonial proclamation medals and those for the Mexi- 
can Emperor Agustin, are attributed to Leén, but Nica- 
ragua had no coinage of its own even under the Republic 
of Central America. The centavo of 1878 was the first 
coin struck in the name of Nicaragua proper, followed by 
small silver denominations in 1880 and 1887. These de- 
nominations served for a quarter of a century until the 
law of 1912 introduced the silver cérdoba, equivalent to 
the U.S. dollar but struck to the now international stan- 
dard of 25 grams .9oo fine. Nicaragua maintains no mint, 
so that all coinage has been contracted abroad. Since 1939 
only base metal pieces have been struck. 

The cérdoba bears both the name and the portrait of 
Francisco Hernandez de Cérdoba who conquered and 
colonized the greater part of the country in the sixteenth 
century. 


Costa Rica 


The state of the currency in Central America in the 
middle of the nineteenth century is best illustrated by the 
treatment of it in Costa Rica. In 1846, in addition to 
striking coins of the old Central American Republic 
types, the mint at San José applied a counterstamp reading 
Habilitada en Costa Rica to numbers of colonial cobs, 
some of which had been in circulation for over a century. 
In 1850 coinage for Central America was abandoned 
altogether, and a second counterstamp, with the figure 
of a lion and the legend Habilitada por el Gobierno, was 
struck upon earlier Central American coins as well as 
British silver. Here is evidence of the circulation of pieces 
from basically incompatible monetary systems; presum- 
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ably the module of the individual coin determined its 
circulating value. 

The first coinage of the Republic was a brief issue of 
1 real, notable for bearing a type of local and commercial 
significance, the coftee tree, as coins of the ancient Greek 
cities frequently indicated their chief products. An elab- 
orate system in silver reales and gold escudos followed at 
once, beginning in 1850, with a change to decimal de- 
nominations and a silver fineness of .900 in 1864, and a 
gold alloy .goo fine in 1873. 

In 1897 a series of gold denominations in colones of 
curious weight—.778 grams .900 fine to the unit—cele- 
brated the gooth anniversary of the voyages of Columbus. 
The type was struck into the 1920’s, along with fractional 
silver of proper fineness, but for the past forty years the 
coinage has been entirely of base metal. 


Panama 


Geographically Panama is an obvious constituent of 
Central America, but historically it has not been so. 
Governed from Bogota in colonial times, it became a 
province of Colombia at that nation’s independence. 
Various attempts at separation occurred during the nine- 
teenth century. When in 1903 the Colombian Senate re- 
jected the U.S.-Colombia treaty providing for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, a revolt of the province 
followed, not without some American encouragement. 
The first coins of independent Panama were struck the 
following year, curiously based on a silver unit larger 
than that of anyone else: the uncoined balboa of 50 grams 
.900 fine provided a coin of 50 centésimos (or peso) 
weighing 25 grams, and so on through the smaller de- 
nominations to a tiny and almost cylindrical piece of 2'/, 
centésimos. Neither the original silver coinage, nor the 
base small denominations which followed, were struck 
in large quantities, and the greatest part of the coinage 
actually in circulation was American, proceeding from 
the Canal Zone. 

The first Panamanian coinage disappeared during the 
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First World War, owing to the rise in the price of silver. 
In 1930 a new silver coinage was produced in which the 
denominations were reduced by half so as to render them 
equivalent to the American, and the silver balboa struck. 
Since 1966 clad flans have replaced the .go0 silver flans, 
but a sterling silver piece of 5 Balboas was struck in 1970 
to mark the Eleventh Central American and Caribbean 
Games. Save for this last piece, the invariable obverse 
type of Panamanian silver has been the portrait of Vasco 
Nujiez de Balboa, the Spanish explorer credited with the 
discovery of the Pacific “on a peak in Darien,” 26 
September 1513. 


SouTH AMERICA 


The monetary development of the Spanish-speaking 
republics of South America is best seen by taking them in 
the groups into which they naturally fall—Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador, originally included in Gran 
Colombia; Peru and Bolivia; Chile; and Argentina, Par- 
aguay, and Uruguay, originally included among the 
provinces of the Rio de la Plata. All had originally used a 
common colonial currency, but political fragmentation 
in the nineteenth century had its effect in creating inde- 
pendent monetary systems in the several republics of the 
southern continent. 

Some common themes can be traced in the varied 
coinages: the frequent attempt to conform to the defini- 
tions of the Latin Monetary Union, the inability to main- 
tain a bimetallic system, the collapse of precious metal 
coinage in this century, as well as the use of types both 
limited in theme and conventional in style. 


Colombia 


The rich coinage of Colombia is complicated by the 
political history of the country. In 1813, before the Span- 
ish withdrawal, copper 2 and 8 reales had been struck at 
Popay4n, presumably in the mint since the dies are con- 
structed from official letter punches, but on behalf of in- 
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surgent elements since there is no reference to the Spanish 
monarchy. An extremely crude copper coinage of 2, 1, 
and '/, reales was also produced at Cartagena during 
1811-1816, the legends and the type of Indian and palm 
cut by hand, and again lacking all reference to Spanish 
authority. 

The first properly republican coinage of Colombia, 
under the name Nueva Granada, also began in 1813, con- 
tinuing the colonial alloys and denominations with na- 
tional types emphasizing the pomegranate (granada) and 
cornucopia. But the old system could not be sustained, 
and by the 1830’s silver fineness had fallen to 8 dineros 
(.666), although the gold seems to have maintained its 
weight and fineness. In 1847 the purity of the silver coin- 
age was reestablished, not by reversion to the Spanish 
system, but by the introduction of the French. The de- 
based 8 reales of colonial weight, 27.07 grams, was in- 
trinsically almost identical per real with a new unit of 10 
reales of 25 grams .900 fine. This then was equivalent to 
the 5 francs of the Latin Monetary Union; fractions in 
reales, later in décimos and centavos of .835 fineness, 
were issued along with the new peso. The gold appeared 
in 1849; 2 and 16 pesos, equivalent to the French 10 and 
80 francs, later followed by the more natural denomina- 
tions of 1, 5, 10, and 20 pesos. In spite of the several 
changes of constitution which ensued, and which are in- 
dicated by the varying obverse legends—Republica de la 
Nueva Granada, Confederacion Granadina, Estados Unidos 
de la Nueva Granada, Estados Unidos de Colombia, Republica 
de Colombia—the monetary system remained unaltered 
until 1911, and the types generally did not proceed be- 
yond an idealized head of the female Colombia. There is 
variety, however, in the products of the three mints of 
Bogot4, Medellin, and Popayan, which differ greatly in 
style even when the types are formally identical, and 
occasionally in denomination, for Bogota’s silver 50 
centavos was issued simultaneously with Medellin’s 5 
décimos. 

In 1911 the alloy of the fractional silver was raised to 
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.900 whereby the pieces of 10, 20, and 50 centavos were 
intrinsically equivalent to the U.S. coinage of the same 
denominations. But when new gold coins were produced 
in 1913, they were struck to the standard of the British 
pound, denominated 5 pesos. 

The rather pedestrian types of Colombian coinage 
yielded in 1892 to a commemorative bearded portrait of 
Columbus on the 50 centavos, and some twentieth- 
century portraits of Simon Bolivar occur. In recent years 
a few issues of special interest have appeared. In 1956 a 
commemorative silver peso celebrated 200 years of ac- 
tivity at the Bogota mint. The 1960 base coinage recalled 
the 15oth anniversary of the first revolt against Spanish 
power in 1810; a decagonal steel peso bearing the portrait 
of Bolivar was struck in London in 1967; and a 5 pesos 
piece of 1968 commemorated the Thirty-ninth Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress held at Bogota. 


Venezuela 


The present Republic of Venezuela included no mint 
city in colonial times until, under the pressures of revolu- 
tionary disturbances, both royalists and insurgents struck 
small amounts of silver and copper in Caracas during 
1802-1821. The royalist silver, of modified cob type, 
shows that the macuquina coinage, which had not been 
officially produced since the 1770's, was still abundant in 
circulation here in the north of the continent as it was 
hundreds of miles to the south in the Provincias del Rio 
de la Plata. It is possible that Venezuela was the place of 
production of some of the numerous cob imitations of the 
period which are still common. Often defective in leg- 
end, bearing impossible dates, and usually of poor alloy 
if not actually silvered bronze, these imitations were 
struck at clandestine mints in Spanish America or abroad. 
Their module and flat fabric suggest that they were in- 
spired by the late cobs of Caracas, or of Mendoza in the 
Argentine, and some were certainly struck as late as the 
1820's. Some of these therefore may be Venezuelan.. 

But it was not until independence from Spain had been 
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achieved and the Republic of Gran Colombia had dis- 
integrated, that an independent Venezuela existed to pro- 
duce its own coin. The earliest coppers, of 1843, were 
designed by William Wyon and struck in London; subse- 
quent issues of 1852 and 1858 were struck at Paris and the 
Heaton mint in Birmingham. Also in 1858, a curious 
system of silver denominations was coined at Paris, the 
whole unit being an uncoined 10 reales weighing 23 
grams .900 fine. The denominations which were actually 
struck, 5, 2, 1, and '/, reales, were commensurate only 
with contemporary coins of Peru, and were issued only 
in small quantities. 

The natural consequence of the inability of the Vene- 
zuelan government to provide a coinage for the country 
was the circulation of money both foreign and disparate. 
To remedy this situation permanently Venezuela ad- 
hered formally to the Latin Monetary Union in 1871, and 
from 1873 began to issue coinage based on the silver unit 
called the venezolano, equivalent to the French 5 francs; 
since 1879 the same coinage has been expressed in terms 
of a silver unit of 5 bolivares, each divided into 100 
céntimos. In accordance with the usage of the Union, the 
piece of 5 bolivares was struck from an alloy .go0 fine, the 
minor silver to .835. All silver coins bore the portrait of 
Simén Bolivar. Gold, again with Bolivar’s portrait, was 
introduced in 1875 and was only sporadically struck. 
With appropriate small change in copper-nickel and 
brass, and with stylistic variations in type, the Union 
coinage of Venezuela persisted unaltered to our own day, 
until in 1965 the rise in the price of silver forced a nickel 
coinage of the 25 and so céntimos and put an end to this, 
along with Switzerland’s the longest lived of the Union's 
coinages. 

Venezuela is the only important nation of the Western 
Hemisphere not to maintain its own mint. In spite of the 
small issues previously coined at Caracas, independent 
Venezuela vacillated for several decades before opening a 
modern mint in Caracas in 1886. This, although it both 
struck coinage of good value and removed foreign coins 
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from circulation, was closed in 1889 owing to apparent 
irregularities in the fulfillment of the contract. Conse- 
quently, except for these years, all the republican coinage 
of Venezuela since the first coppers of 1842 has been 
struck abroad, largely at Paris and Philadelphia. 

The regularity of the Union issues has obviated the 
coinage of varying and individually distinctive types. The 
gold 10 bolivares was struck in 1930 in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the death of Bolivar, but the 
piece carries no memorial type or legend. 


Ecuador 


The earliest coins of postcolonial Ecuador were struck 
at a new mint in Quito while the country was still a 
province of Gran Colombia. Consequently the obverse 
types are those of contemporary Colombian coins, al- 
though the reverse type of sun between two mountains 
is Ecuadorian. After several years of the struggle for 
complete independence, the Republic of Ecuador began, 
in 1836, to strike its own coin in the standard real and 
escudo denominations and alloys. But monetarily it was 
still closely tied to Colombia, and in the 1840’s minor 
silver was struck to the Colombian alloy of 8 dineros 
(.666), a fineness which persisted to the issue of 1862 in 
spite of an effort in 1858 to issue a silver 5 francs on the 
Latin Monetary Union system. 

A large variety of foreign coins comprised the actual 
circulation, and had its influence on Ecuadorian types. 
Thus the obverse of a 4 reales of 1845 copies the Spanish 
bronzes of Fernando VII, while the Liberty bust of the 
subsequent issue of silver is a plain and unadorned imita- 
tion of the bust which had appeared on U.S. silver of 
1807-1837. 

By 1872, when the first decimal centavos were issued, 
the mint of Quito had closed, and the coinage has been 
struck abroad on contract to this date. In 1884 a series of 
silver denominations according with those of the Latin 
Monetary Union was introduced, based on the sucre of 
25 grams .9oo fine. But when gold was added to the 
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system in 1899, the declining price of silver had to be 
taken into account and the new coin of 10 sucres was 
struck to an entirely different system: 8.136 grams .900 
fine, which retained the decimal alloy but was intrinsically 
equivalent to the British gold sovereign of 22 carats. 

The First World War saw the undoing of this careful 
structure, and gold and silver went out of circulation. The 
law of 1927, based on the recommendations of the Kem- 
merer Financial Mission, reintroduced silver at a much 
reduced level—the sucre to weigh 5 grams .720 fine—and 
provided a gold 25 sucres piece, or condor, equivalent to 
the U.S. $5 coin. No other gold has been struck during 
this century, and all coins since 1944 have been struck in 
base metals. The bust of Sucre, hero of the War of Inde- 
pendence, and the national arms have been rather per- 
sistent types. 


Peru 


The colonial mints of Lima and Cuzco continued to 
strike without interruption into the republican period. 
The earliest insurgent coinages of 1822-1823 were termi- 
nated on the return to power of the royalists who counter- 
marked the 8 reales of independent Peru with a crown to 
revalidate them. But with the end of Spanish hegemony 
in 1826, republican coins were issued in quantity. As 
elsewhere the colonial alloys and denominations were 
maintained, but the legends were in Spanish rather than 
Latin and the types of republican significance. A particu- 
larly nice touch is the substitution of the llama for the 
Spanish lion as the anepigraphic type of the silver '/, 
real. 

A temporary division of the country into a northern 
and southern republic, 1835-1839, produced a brief 
doubled coinage of little monetary significance. An at- 
tempt at coordinating the colonial and the decimal sys- 
tems during 1858-1861 only illustrated their essential in- 
compatibility, as silver was struck in the denominations 
of so and 25 céntimos and 1 and ¥/, reales (12 '/, and 6 
'/ céntimos). Moreover the silver céntimos, while-.900 
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fine, were based on a unit otherwise found only in Vene- 
zuela, weighing 23 grams. 

To complete the change to a modern decimal coinage 
Peru adopted the French system in 1863 and struck both 
silver and gold in that year, the unit being the sol, equiva- 
lent to § francs and divided into 10 dineros or 100 cen- 
tavos. The silver fractions were struck to the same .900 
fineness as the sol, for they were introduced prior to the 
Latin Monetary Union convention of 1864 which pro- 
vided for a .835 fineness for subsidiary silver. Gold was 
not struck again in this system after 1863, but the silver 
sol continued to be coined in very large quantities for 
over fifty years and became a coin of international circu- 
lation in the New World (countermarked, for example, 
in Guatemala in 1894) as well as in the Far East. 

However successful the silver coinage, the bimetallic 
system was severely strained by the drastic fall of silver 
prices in the latter decades of the nineteenth century. 
When gold was once again issued in Peru it was on an 
entirely new basis: the libra, the equivalent of the British 
gold pound, was introduced in 1898 with fractions. In 
this century the silver coinage failed altogether with the 
First World War; only pieces of low alloy appeared in the 
1920's and 1930’s. The circulation has otherwise been 
largely of low denominations struck in base metals. In the 
late 1920's halved 2 centavos were created privately for 
small change. 

In spite of the poverty of the circulation, gold coins 
have been struck from time to time for sale to collectors 
and bullion users. In 1930 a 50 soles piece appeared, 
equivalent to the U.S. $20 gold. Multiples of a new gold 
sol calculated at the post-1933 price of U.S. $35 per ounce 
began to be struck in 1950 and are still available. 

The types of Peruvian coins have been largely un- 
imaginative. An exception is the brass 1 and '/, soles of 
1965 which figure the earliest 8 reales of the mint of 
Lima with the legend Cuatricentenario de la Fundacién de la 
Casa de Moneda, 1565-1965. 
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Bolivia 


In spite of the apparent isolation of its high plains, 
Bolivia historically has served as a conduit between the 
eastern and western coasts of the continent. Under Span- 
ish rule it was at different times part of the viceroyalties of 
Peru and of the Rio de la Plata. In 1825 four provinces of 
the latter, which had already gained their independence 
from Spain, separated to constitute the Republic of Bo- 
livia under the personal protection of Simén Bolivar 
from whom they took their national name. His portrait 
was to form the obverse type on Bolivian coins for the 
next quarter of a century, struck at the venerable mint of 
Potosi which had passed into the hands of the new re- 
public. 

In Bolivia, as customary in Spanish America, the re- 
publican coinage originally followed the colonial in 
weight and fineness. A decay in weight occurred in 1859 
when anew silver unit, the peso, replaced the 8 sueldos at 
about 20 grams, the new weight indicated by a legend in 
Spanish grains. But in 1864 a modern silver coinage, 
based on the boliviano and equivalent to that of the Latin 
Monetary Union (but of .g00 fineness throughout), was 
introduced. Gold, struck only in 1868, also was composed 
of an alloy .g00 fine, although the denominations were 
still stated in the older scudos. The identical weight and 
fineness of silver boliviano and gold 8 scudos established a 
coinage ratio of 16:1, slightly more realistic than the 
Union's 151/,:1. 

No Bolivian gold has been struck for circulation since 
that of 1868. The silver coinage maintained its intrinsic 
value until 1909, in spite of numerous political difficulties 
suffered by the republic. Since that time, however, only 
base metal coinage has been produced. The collapse in 
value of the boliviano is best illustrated by the issue of that 
value in 1951 as a 3 gram bronze coin. 

Bolivian coin types have been limited almost exclu- 
sively to the portrait of Bolivar or the national arms. 
Traditional commemorative coinage has been lacking, 
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its place taken in the nineteenth century by silver medals 
or tokens struck on coin flans. The only celebratory issue 
of this century is that of 1968, marking the FAO War 
against Hunger. 


Chile 


The colonial mint at Santiago struck coin for Chile 
when the province gained its independence in 1817, and 
has continued in service to this day. As elsewhere, the 
republican gold and silver denominations and alloys were 
originally identical with the colonial. The largest de- 
nomination in each metal, the silver 8 reales and gold 8 
escudos, were the first coined and the most profusely 
issued, illustrating their importance as trade coins. 

Unfortunately the Chilean coinage system was not to 
remain stable. The chief characteristic of the silver be- 
tween the 1840's and the 1930’s is instability of weight 
and fineness, even while the types varied very little. The 
silver real denominations had already been slightly re- 
duced in the 1840’s, and when a decimal system was intro- 
duced in 1851 the original weights of the minor coins 
were maintained only through that decade. The peso 
kept to the Latin Monetary Union definition of 25 grams 
.900 fine, but the subsidiary silver alloy varied over a 
remarkable range of .900-.200, depending on the issue. 
The module of the coins varied as well, producing an 
unusually diverse and difficult coinage. Uncontrolled in- 
ternal inflation combined with the collapse of silver 
prices on the world market to undermine any attempt at 
a coinage of stable value. By the end of the century even 
the silver peso had fallen to 20 grams .835 fine, a loss of 
26 percent of intrinsic value. 

The gold of Chile, too, was decimal from 1851, and 
again the semblance ofan ordered system was introduced. 
But to retain the old gold-silver ratio of 16'/,:1, rather 
than the Latin Monetary Union 15'/,:1, the new decimal 
gold coins were recalculated from the old escudos, pro- 
ducing a peso of 1.52 grams .900 fine with multiples of 2, 
5, and 10 pesos. Until 1878 Chile was officially bimetallic, 
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but this coinage could not be maintained in the face of 
declining silver prices. Striking did continue until 1892, 
at which time both the silver peso and the gold denomina- 
tions were suspended. In 1895 the newly debased silver 
peso appeared along with gold of adjusted weight and 
fineness, struck to a major denomination of 20 pesos 
weighing 12 grams at 22 carats fine. The resulting ratio of 
30.36:1 was a far more realistic price for silver, while the 
equivalence of the 20 pesos gold to 1, British sovereigns 
permitted international circulation to a piece of appar- 
ently only local significance. 

In the twentieth century the reduction of the peso has 
continued. Between 1895 and 1932 the silver peso was 
struck to no fewer than six different definitions of weight 
and fineness, while the subsidiary silver was separately 
debased and finally disappeared. The gold of 1926 was 
coined toa third system, .go0 fine but constructed so that 
the intrinsic value of the 100 pesos was equivalent to 2'/, 
British gold sovereigns. A copper-nickel peso in 1933 
marked the end of all silver coinage; since then the coin 
has been struck in base metal only and the unit has been 
destroyed by inflation. The currency reform of 1960 es- 
tablished anew monetary unit, the condor, equivalent to 
1000 old pesos. 


Paraguay 


Under Spanish dominion Paraguay was one of the 
intendencias of the viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. The 
monetary circulation must have derived mainly from the 
output of the Bolivian mint of Potosi. Although Para- 
guay declared independence as early as 1811, it produced 
no coinage at all until 1845, when the curious denomina- 
tion of }» real was struck on contract in Europe. In 1867, 
more than twenty years later, a small issue of gold 4 pesos 
provided the only gold coin which the country has pro- 
duced. 

The country plainly depended on the imported coinage 
of its neighbors, even for the smallest change. Thus the 
copper 1, 2, and 4 centésimos of 1870 are of exactly the 
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module of the same denominations struck in 1869 for 
Uruguay; and the silver peso of 1888-1889, the only 
silver coin in the independent history of Paraguay, mir- 
rors the contemporary pesos of Uruguay and Argentina 
in weight and fineness. 

In this century the coinage of Paraguay has been more 
regular but almost completely of base metal, and limited 
in types. An exceptional issue of 1968 in gold and silver, 
of 10,000 and 300 guaranies respectively, celebrated the 
new presidential term of President Stroessner. 


Argentina 


The present Argentine Republic originally formed 
part of the larger colonial viceroyalty of the Rio de la 
Plata. The earliest of all regular Spanish American re- 
publican coinages was struck at Potosi, today in Bolivia, 
in 1813-1815 for the united Provincias del Rio de la 
Plata. The types of radiate sun and clasped hands holding 
Liberty cap on pole, still form the central motif of the 
arms of Argentina. A second mint at Rioja joined in 
producing gold and silver in all the regular denomina- 
tions, promising a sound and regular coinage for the 
future. 

The subsequent fragmentation of the Provincias, 
marked not only by the ultimate independence of Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and Bolivia, but by dissension and in- 
deed civil war among the provinces of Argentina, had its 
effect on the coinage. The extraordinary wealth of the 
country and its considerable export trade in grain, meat, 
wool, and hides, could not be translated into a stable 
money system, and colonial and foreign coinage domi- 
nated the circulation for many years. During 1821-1824 
the provincial mints of Mendoza and Rioja, striking the 
last of the colonial coinages a decade after republican coin 
was introduced, produced not even the regal bust type of 
silver 4, 2, and 1 reales, but an imitation of the older and 
cruder cobs which had not been struck in the colonial 
mints for half century. Obviously the circulation was in 
considerable confusion. Later provincial coinages took up 
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belligerent themes; thus Rioja from 1836 struck both 
gold and silver (subsequently debased) with types por- 
traying and flattering the dictator Rosas, “Restorer of the 
Laws.’ Meanwhile, the province of Buenos Aires, in- 
cluding the largest city of South America, struck only 
copper small change. 

In 1862 the provinces finally united, with Buenos Aires 
as capital. Still, not until 1881 was a modern coinage 
introduced in Argentina to replace the foreign. The intent 
was ambitious: copper 1 and 2 centavos; silver 10, 20, and 
50 centavos, and 1 peso; and two gold coins, the medio 
argentino and argentino of 2'/, and § pesos respectively. 
Silver and gold were to be .goo fine, and the whole sys- 
tem equivalent to that of the Latin Monetary Union. In 
fact, the silver was struck only until 1883, the gold to 
1896. Since then not a single gold or silver coin has been 
part of the coinage of Argentina. Only base metal has 
been coined, the denominations rising as the peso fell in 
value. 

Typologically there has been little variation. However, 
two commemorative issues celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of San Martin in 1950, and in 1960 the 
sesquicentennial of independence, 25 May 1810. In 1964a 
dodecagonal 25 pesos in steel reproduced the types of the 
8 reales of 1813 struck for the Provincias del Rio de la 
Plata, with the legend Primera Moneda Patria. The most 
recent commemoratives celebrate the declaration of in- 
dependence, 1816-1966, and the eightieth anniversary of 
the death of President Sarmiento. 


Uruguay 


Part of the viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata in colonial 
times, Uruguay suffered not only in attempting to gain 
independence from Spain but thereafter in the internecine 
struggles between the free provinces. Between 1821 and 
1828 the country even formed part of Brazil and the 
Portuguese Empire, so confused was the situation. Subse- 
quent civil wars included the nine years’ war of 1843- 
1851, during most of which the capital city of Monte- 
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video was under siege, producing in 1844 a siege peso 
which was the first silver coin of Uruguay. 

A coinage of bronze centésimos had been struck in 
Lyons, Paris, and Birmingham between 1840 and 1869, 
but only in 1877 was a proper coinage of silver 10, 20, and 
50 centésimos, and 1 peso struck to the specifications of 
the Latin Monetary Union. Sporadic emissions occurred 
as late as 1917, with lighter fractions struck into the 1950’s. 

The major type in this century has been the bust of 
José Artigas, the first provisional President of Uruguay 
and a long-time fighter for Uruguayan independence. It 
occurs on the obverse of the single gold coin of the coun- 
try, the 5 pesos of 1930 which celebrates the centennial of 
the Constitution of 1830. The coin is of sovereign fine- 
ness, 22 carats, but of an unusual weight, 8.48 grams. 

As the peso has declined in value the denominations 
have increased. A silver 10 pesos struck at London in 1961 
bears the head of a gaucho and the legend “‘Sesquicenten- 
nial of the historic deeds of 1811.’ The most recent coin- 
age, of 1969-1970, includes higher denominations in base 
metals. A most unusual silver 1000 pesos was coined in 
1969 as an FAO issue, with the legend Fiat Panis, and the 
Santiago mintmark on the edge of the flan. 


The Spanish West Indies 


The success of the insurgent movements for indepen- 
dence left Spain in 1826 with nothing of her vast Ameri- 
can empire except the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
The first Spanish American settlements had been founded 
in the West Indies, yet aside from the mint which was 
operating in Santo Domingo in the sixteenth century, no 
coin was produced specifically for these important trad- 
ing sites. Cuba never had its own coinage under Spanish 
domination, although in 1897 and 1898 sympathizers 
with the Cuban struggle against Spain had silver pesos 
struck by Tiffany’s of New York, bearing an idealized 
female head and the arms which were later to be adopted 
by the Republic and which form the reverse type of most 
of Cuba’s subsequent coinage. (The word souvenir on the 
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1897 peso was intended to stifle questions of legality.) 
During 1895-1896 Puerto Rico did receive a series of 
silver coins bearing its name, although struck in Spain to 
Spanish modules. The coins bear a double denomination, 
1 peso or § pesetas, 40, 20, 10, and 5 centavos (2 and 1 
pesetas, 50 and 25 céntimos). All bear the head of the 
young king of Spain, Alfonso XIII. 

As a consequence of the War of 1898, Spain lost even 
these last possessions in the New World. Puerto Rico 
became a territory of the United States, where U.S. cur- 
rency has since circulated exclusively. In Cuba U.S. coins 
were legal tender and provided a large part of the circu- 
lation. Cuba’s first coinage did not appear until 1915, at 
which time a series based on that of the U.S. was devised. 
The copper-nickel 1 and 2 centavos were peculiar to 
Cuba, but the 5 centavos, the silver 10, 20, and 40 cen- 
tavos and peso, and the gold 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, and 20 pesos 
pieces were either exactly equivalent to U.S. denomina- 
tions or fitted into the U.S. system. The obverse types 
chosen for the coinage comprise merely a star for the 
copper-nickel, a star with rays for the silver, and the 
portrait of José Marti on the gold, all with the motto 
Patria y Libertad. A second type of silver peso bore the 
head of Liberty, 1934-1939. 

Such little variation as there has been subsequently in 
the coinage of Cuba is owing to the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the republic in 1952, and the Marti 
centennial of 1953 when the 25 and 50 centavos denomi- 
nations were introduced. A return to the 20 and 40 cen- 
tavosin 1962 coincided with their change to copper-nickel 
and a new obverse: the busts of Marti and a guerrilla 
respectively, and the legend Patria o Muerte. 


Dominican Republic 


The island of Hispaniola was subject to both Spanish 
and French domination in colonial times, reflected today 
by its division between the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti (for whose coins see below). Like the other islands 
of the Caribbean, it relied largely on imported coins for 
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its money. The very sparse coinage of the Dominican 
Republic scarcely reflects its turbulent political history. 
Silver was not struck until 1891, when the Paris mint 
produced coins of 5 and 1 francs, and 50 centésimos, the 
equivalent of the contemporary silver of France. Since 
1937 the coinage of peso and fractional centavos has been 
struck on U.S. flans, to complement the large circulation 
of U.S. currency in the Republic, where the peso has 
exchanged at par with the dollar. 

The commemorative coins have been a silver peso, and 
a 30 pesos in gold, the only gold coin of the Republic, 
both struck in 1955 tocommemorate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Trujillo regime, and the copper-nickel 
peso of 1969 on the 125th anniversary of independence. 
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The Portuguese Tradition 


Brazil 


The Portuguese experience in the New World cor- 
responded to the Spanish in this regard: coined money 
was unknown in their new lands and trade was carried on 
originally in local and imported products. But the Span- 
ish had an enormous advantage in settling lands already 
ata high level of civilization and rich in metals, where the 
Portuguese discovered an undeveloped area which had 
to be slowly and laboriously exploited. For this reason 
there was never the proliferation of Portuguese-Ameri- 
can mints and coinages such as the Spanish enjoyed. 

Portuguese America was discovered on 22 April 1500, 
when Admiral Pedro Alvares Cabral, sailing from Lisbon 
to India, steered his course so far west that he came upon 
the easternmost protrusion of the Western Hemisphere. 
The division of the New World between Spain and 
Portugal under the Treaty of Tordesillas allowed the 
Portuguese settlement of what was to become Brazil, 
which in fact expanded far beyond the limit set by the 
Treaty, to the eastern slopes of the Andes. 

The first coins used in Brazil were of course imported 
from Portugal in the ordinary course of business. The 
close ties with the mother country, emphasized by decrees 
which limited trading with others, and the geographical 
separation of Brazil from the Spanish colonies of South 
America, encouraged a tight relationship between the 
monetary systems of the two countries. 

Although Brazil began to be opened up in the sixteenth 
century, under the guidance of John III, no coinage was 
struck in the country until the resumption of Portuguese 
independence from Spain in 1640. In 1643 Spanish silver 
was overstruck to provide denominations appropriate to 
the Portuguese, 480 réis on the Spanish 8 reales, and so 
proportionately for the smaller denominations. The dif- 
ference in exchange value between the Portuguese real 
and the Spanish indicated how badly the former had been 
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weakened by inflation, a process that was to continue on 
both sides of the Atlantic. By 1663 the same Spanish 8 
reales was counterstamped to provide 600 réis; by 1679 it 
had reached 640 réis. At the same time a gold currency 
was provided by Spanish or Portuguese cruzados which 
were countermarked at 4400, 2200, or 1100 réis. 

The discovery of gold in Minas Gerais in 1693 intro- 
duced the period of the successful mineral exploitation of 
Brazil. In 1695 the first gold coins began to be struck at 
the mints of Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, then the capital of 
the colony. Many issues of gold were to follow, through 
the colonial period and the Brazilian Empire. The special 


peculiarity of the gold was that it was struck in Brazil, as- 


in Portugal, on two incommensurate systems simultane- 
ously, the national and the colonial. The national gold 
bore the imperial portrait and corresponded in denomi- 
nation to the Spanish, 800 réis being equivalent to the 
half escudo and proportionately up to 12,800 réis, 8 
escudos—although in fact the Portuguese and Brazilian 
gold retained the 22 carat fineness which the Spanish had 
abandoned, so that ultimately they were intrinsically 
some 11 percent stronger than the Spanish in pure metal 
content, in spite of the common denomination. The 
colonial gold bore the Portuguese coat of arms and the 
cross of Jerusalem—an old Portuguese type but perhaps 
also a reminder that Brazil had first been named Vera 
Cruz. Its denominations of 1, 2, 4, 10, and 20 thousand 
réis could be calculated as equivalent to the Spanish at the 
rate of 1600 réis to the escudo, after the last Spanish gold 
alloy depreciation of 1787. It was therefore possible to use 
these Brazilian gold coins, like the Portuguese, by tale in 
the Spanish colonial world, even though the coins did not 
correspond precisely with Spanish denominations. 

The lesser coins of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies were in rather less confusion, although the clash of 
denominations continued. The regular silver series of 80, 
160, 320, and 640 réis was broadened by a second series 
struck for Minas Gerais, of 75, 150, 300, and 600 réis. In 
copper, too, small flans and odd denominations (e.g., 
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83. Brazil 
2000 Réis 1699 





84. Brazil 








85. Brazil 





371/, réis) sufficed for the mining state of Minas Gerais 
while quite different denominations served elsewhere. 
The superabundance of copper and its doubtless uncertain 
value led to several instances of countermarking in the 
early nineteenth century, usually to reduce the face value 
of the piece to one-half or one-quarter of its original 
value. To enlarge the silver circulation Spanish colonial 
8 reales began to be overstruck with a Brazilian type in 
1809 at the value of 960 réis. Usually the mints were 
unable to obliterate the undertype completely so that the 
original coin of issue can normally be made out. 

In November 1807 the Prince Regent, John VI, had 
sailed from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro with the royal family 
and a large part of the court, in flight before a Napoleonic 
army. Brazil was so congenial to the new king that he had 
no inclination to return to Portugal even after the Penin- 
sular Wars were finally past. Brazil was declared a king- 
dom in 1815, John holding conjoint rule, but he returned 
to Portugal in 1821 when a constitutionalist revolution 
there threatened his power. Under his son, Pedro I, 
Brazil declared its independence in 1822 rather than revert 
to the status of a Portuguese colony. 

The coinage of the Brazilian Empire covers just two- 
thirds ofa century, the reigns of Pedro I and his son Pedro 
II. The former abdicated after only nine years, but his son 
reigned for almost sixty years before being overthrown 
by a military coup in 1889. This period saw an enormous 
expansion in the Brazilian economy and a tremendous 
broadening of life-style, but the expenses involved were 
equally large, with inflationary results. The coinage 
which had been inherited from the Portuguese continued, 
now with the portrait of the new emperor, but in time 
the intrinsic value of both gold and silvér dropped radi- 
cally. In four issues of gold between 1833 and 1849 the 
real dropped to only 37 percent of its original value, and 
the silver declined in the same period to 45 percent of 
value. Thus the 960 réis crown, equivalent to the Spanish 
colonial 8 reales, was revalued to 1200 réis in 1834, and by 
1848 aslightly smaller crown of 2000 réis was being struck. 
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While in dates and denominations the Brazilian im- 
perial coinage appeared in a number of varieties, in types 
it was unusually dreary, all the coins figuring nothing but 
the imperial portrait, the national coat of arms, or the 
value in wreath. 

The establishment of the Republic in 1889 of course 
put an end to imperial types, but the coinage continued 
very much in the same vein. In 1900 the first commem- 
orative coinage of the nation celebrated the 4ooth anni- 
versary of Cabral’s discovery of Brazil, and included a 
giant piece of 4000 réis. Smaller denominations cele- 
brated one hundred years of independence in 1922, and 
400 years of colonization in 1932, including as types 
figures of Tomé da Sousa, the first governor of the colony 
(1000 réis) and John III (2000 réis). By this time the 
inflation of the real had reduced the 2000 réis piece to 8 
grams .500 fine, and after 1935 it was no longer struck in 
silver. But the introduction of more base metal denomi- 
nations was offset by the use of new types, notably por- 
traits of distinguished Brazilians of various callings, such 
as the physician Oswaldo Cruz, the Jesuit scholar and 
missionary José de Anchieta, the aviator Santos Dumont, 
and the novelist Machado de Asis, as well as figures of 
political importance. The reform of the currency under 
President Vargas set Brazil on a new decimal coinage of 
100 centavos to the cruzeiro, but inflation continued and 
in 1967 a new reform equated 1000 old cruzeiros to one 
new. A steel coinage now covers the new denominations. 
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86. Brazil 
4000 Réis 1900 








87. Pernambuco 
6 Guilders 1646 





88. Dutch West Indies 
3 Guilders 1794 





The Dutch Tradition 


The Dutch West Indies 


The Dutch had very few colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere, most located in the West Indies. Their coins 
were not struck locally and only very few were produced 
in the Netherlands. What coins the islanders had were 
either deliberately imported for local use or brought there 
in the natural course of trade. 

The history of these islands is closely connected with 
the history of the Dutch West India Company which was 
founded in 1621 for the purpose of stimulating trade with 
the New World. The company gained valuable footing 
among the islands of the West Indies, occupying St. 
Eustatius in 1634, Curacao with Aruba in 1635, and St. 
Martin in 1648. But its greatest conquest took place on 
the continent of South America. After an unsuccessful 
occupation of Bahia in 1623, the company obtained a 
firm footing in Pernambuco, occupying the city of Recife 
in 1630 and gaining control of much of its inland terri- 
tory. During the quarter century of occupation, coins 
were struck only in 1646—square gold coins of 12, 6, and 
3 guilders, now very rare—and in 1654 when the produc- 
tion of square silver denominations immediately pre- 
ceded the recapture of the city by the Portuguese. 

The first coins issued for general circulation in the 
Dutch West Indies were struck in 1794 at Utrecht in 
conformity with the guilder standard, 3, 1, and '/, guil- 
ders as well as a double stiver. The same design as estab- 
lished for the East India Company was adopted. The 
obverse shows Hollandia personified as Pallas standing. 
She holds a spear with liberty cap. Her left arm rests on a 
Bible, placed on a column with scroll work. The inscrip- 
tion reads ““We depend on this one and we protect the 
other one’; the date is below. The reverse shows the 
arms of the States General between the denomination, 
W (est Indies) below. During the nineteenth century the 
Dutch monetary system was introduced in the West 
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Indies. When the homeland was occupied by the Ger- 
mans during the Second World War, the coins for the 
West Indies were struck at various U.S. mints. 

The principal Dutch possession in the Caribbean is 
Curacao, which was taken from the Spaniards in 1634. 
The Spanish monetary system remained in use up to the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 1821 silver reales were 
put in circulation. They were valued at six Curacao 
stivers and were struck in the United States. They were 
recalled in 1827 when the Dutch monetary system was 
finally introduced. A caduceus is on the obverse and the 
denomination can be found on the reverse within oak and 
laurel branches. The stiver of the same period carries the 
date and name of the island on one side, whereas the re- 
verse shows only the denomination. However, this coin- 
age from the motherland did not satisfy the quantitative 
demands of the island. The Dutch government had al- 
ready decreed in 1818 that Spanish 8 reales pieces should 
be cut into 3 and 5 segments, and counterstamped to 
indicate their current values of 5 and 3 reales, the equiva- 
lent to 30 and 18 stivers respectively. 

During the reign of Queen Wilhelmina some '/, and 
Yio guilders were issued to alleviate the shortage of small 
change due to the poorly organized monetary system. 
The '/, guilder illustrated depicts the Queen in profile to 
left on obverse and the crowned arms of the Netherlands 
between the denomination on reverse. 

During the German occupation of Holland (1940- 
1945), coinage for Curacao was struck at the Denver 
mint in various denominations from the 2'/, guilder 
down to the cent. A square-shaped 5 cent piece, dated 
1943, is shown. The design consists of an upright orange 
branch within the legend on obverse and the denomina- 
tion and date on reverse. 

Saint Martin is another Dutch island in the Caribbean 
which had its own coinage. The island, abandoned by 
Spain in 1648, was divided by the French and Dutch 
who received the southern part. Triangular silver coins, 
usually cut from dollars, were issued shortly after 1809 
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89. Curacao 
1 Reaal 1821 





go. Curacao 
1/, Guilder 1900 





91. Curacao 
5 Cents 1943 


. St. Martin 
Cut 8 Reales c. 1809 








93. St. Martin 
Ctsp. Copper 1805 





94. St. Eustatius 
Ctsp. Copper 1809 


from 49,000 Spanish 8 reales pieces captured from the 
Spaniards in 1809. The illustration shows a ¥, part of a 
1795 bust dollar, counterstamped with splayed arrows, 
a symbol of the Batavian Republic. An additional coun- 
terstamp with the name of the island was also stamped on 
the segment. 

Due to the influx of forged copper coins, an order 
went out to counterstamp the copper coins on the island 
with SM with the proviso that coins lacking the counter- 
mark were no longer acceptable. Illustrated is a double 
sous of Cayenne displaying the counterstamp on obverse. 

Counterstamping occurred also on the island of Saint 
Eustatius. This island was occupied as early as 1635 by the 
Dutch and has remained with short intermissions in 
Dutch hands to this day. Foreign copper, preponderantly 
French sous, were counterstamped in 1797 with SE for 
Saint Eustachius and again countermarked in 1809 with 
an initial P for Pierre, a Flemish smith, who was entrusted 
with the application of these stamps. Here again counter- 
stamping was used to drive out the huge influx of counter- 
feits. 

A coinage for general circulation on the Dutch islands 
of the West Indies was instituted after the Second World 
War. Starting in 1952 coins from the 2'/, guilders de- 
nomination down to the cent were struck for the Antilles, 
the name by which the islands are now known. The il- 
lustrated coin is a1 guilder depicting Queen Wilhelmina 
and crowned Dutch coat of arms between denomination. 

Surinam, the former Dutch Guiana, has had its own 
coinage only since 1962. 





95. Netherlands Antilles 
1 Guilder 1952 
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The Swedish Tradition 


St. Bartholomew 


St. Bartholomew, an island in the lesser Antilles, was 
purchased by Sweden from the French West Indies 
Company in 1784 during the reign of Gustav III. The 
only Swedish possession in the Western Hemisphere, St. 
Bartholomew had some importance as a free port until 
the middle of the nineteenth century and was sold in1878 
to France. The currency of St. Bartholomew consisted 
exclusively of foreign coins, most of which were counter- 
stamped with a crown. The French government de- 
monetized this currency immediately after taking pos- 
session of the island. 





96. St. Bartholomew 
Ctsp. Copper 
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97. Danish West Indies 
2 Skilling 1740 






98. Danish West Indies 
4 Daler — 20 Francs 1905 





99. Danish West Indies 
40 Cents — 2 Francs 1907 


The Danish Tradition 


Danish West Indies 


The Danes emulated the other great European trading 
powers in setting up companies designed to encourage 
commerce with the East and West Indies. Coins were 
struck in the name of the West Indies Company as early 
as 1740, when a silver 12 skilling and copper 2 and 1 
skilling were sent from Copenhagen. The silver coin was 
intended to exchange for the Spanish colonial real, whose 
fractions and multiples would have formed the chief 
money of the islands. Repeated coinages and the intro- 
duction of a new system in 1816, in which the 10 skilling 
piece was equivalent to the real, did little to clear the 
island of foreign coin. Thus, between 1849 and 1853 the 
counterstamp of a crowned monogram of Frederik VII 
was applied to foreign pieces as diverse as the U.S. half 
cent and silver dollar. 

A decimal coinage was introduced in 1859, several 
years before it was to be adopted in Denmark itself. 
When this was integrated into a more widely used sys- 
tem, it was not the U.S. but the Latin Monetary Union 
which was followed. The coins of 1905-1913 bear a 
double value, in terms of a theoretical daler of 100 cents 
simultaneously equivalent to 5 French francs. Thus, gold 
coins of 1905 read 20 Francs—4 Daler. 

Since all the coinage of the Danish West Indies was 
actually struck in Copenhagen, the types reflect European 
conceptions in style and in their allegorical content. Note 
the silver issue of 1907 with the figures of Agriculture, 
Shipping, and Trade, figures which could decorate any 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Danish West Indies were sold to the United 
States in 1917 and today are known as the American 
Virgin Islands. 
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The French Tradition 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD 
(exclusive of Canada) 


The first stage of French activity in the Western 
Hemisphere begins with the age of exploration and colo- 
nization during which, from the time of Columbus on- 
ward, the great Atlantic powers of Spain, Portugal, En- 
gland, and France first claimed and subsequently settled 
the American territories from Hudson’s Bay southward 
through the Caribbean into South America. For France 
and the other powers, the American colonies were im- 
portant economic tributaries of the parent European 
state, and their development and defense an integral part 
of the European pattern of national aggrandizement 
through warfare and diplomacy. 

At the point of its greatest expansion under Louis XIV 
and XV, the territory colonized or claimed by the French 
included, in North America, Acadia (later Nova Scotia) 
at the head of the St. Lawrence River, New France cen- 
tered on Quebec, and the entire basin of the Mississippi 
River, called Louisiana. In the West Indies it included the 
western half of the island of Hispaniola (now Haiti), the 
rich sugar-producing islands of Guadeloupe and Marti- 
nique in the lesser Antilles, and Cayenne and part of 
Guiana on the South American coast. 

The rivalry of Great Britain, Spain, and France culmi- 
nated in the Seven Years’ War fought in Europe and on 
the sea, in the American colonies known as the French 
and Indian War. The Treaty of Paris in 1763 left Great 
Britain with all of French Canada except for the small 
group of islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon off the 
southern coast of Newfoundland; in the Caribbean it 
restored to France the islands of Guadeloupe which had 
been seized by the British. France retained Cayenne and 
most of the rest of her holdings in the West Indies. 

The relative power of the French and British in the 
West Indies fluctuated toward the French advantage 
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100. French West Indies 
12 Sols 1731 


during the American Revolution, and toward the British 
during the wars of the French Revolution and Empire 
under Napoleon I. With the conclusion of peace in 1815 
the French lost Saint-Domingue, now independent under 
the name of Haiti, and some small islands in the Carib- 
bean, but kept Martinique, Guadeloupe, with some de- 
pendent islands, and Cayenne. France was also confirmed 
in possession of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon. 
101. French West Indies The constitution of the Fourth Republic, drawn up in 
Stampee c. 1738 1946, established the French Union by upgrading the 
former colonies to the status of “overseas territories” 





with representation in the government in Paris. 

Until the establishment of the French Union, Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon lacked a distinctive coinage. With 
the loss of French Canada in 1763, the economy of the 
islands declined, and until the end of the nineteenth 
century they were hardly in the sphere of French mone- 
tary circulation. In December 1941 a party of Free French 
there declared for de Gaulle against the Vichy state of 
Pétain, and probably in large part for this reason a special 
coinage of 2 and 1 franc pieces was struck in 1948. The 
obverse is the general type used elsewhere in the French 
Union. The reverse shows a cod-fishing boat above two 
dried salt cod, with Saint Pierre et Miquelon in the in- 
scription. 

In the West Indies the first French coinage in circula- 
tion was the general colonial issue of 1670 and later 





1 Sol 1767 years. The first localized issue was a silver piece of 12 sols 
struck in 1731, with the bust and titles of Louis XV on the 
obverse and Iles du Vent and date in a pattern of three 
fleurs-de-lis on the reverse. The next issue, authorized 
in 1738, is the “‘stampee”’ (étampé), so called because it is a 
plain copper flan or a metropolitan piece of 24 deniers 
stamped with a crowned C (colonies). From the dates on 
the undertype we know that it was produced through 
1764. Despite its plain appearance the stampee had very 





wide circulation, even in the British colonies. Following 
the reduction of the French Caribbean colonies in 1763 a 
new copper sol appeared in 1767. In 1781, at the height of 
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French expansion in the Caribbean while the British were 
distracted by the American Revolution, 3 sous pieces 
were issued in billon. The last issue of the old régime con- 
sisted of pieces of 2 sous struck in billon for Cayenne in 
1781 and again in 1789. 


104. Cayenne 
2 Sous 1789 





The outbreak of the French Revolution and the subse- 
quent declaration of war on Great Britain in 1793 had a 
quite serious effect on the French West Indies. Their cash 
crops of cane and other products were cut off from the 
home market, and the answering flow of specie stopped. 
Economic chaos was the result. Moreover, the island 
colonies were open not only to attack by the British but 
to insurrection by the enormous slave population. Politi- 
cal and economic life were makeshift affairs until the final 
settlement in 1815. 

In Saint-Domingue a native leader arose in the person 
of Toussaint Louverture. Fighting at first in the name of 
the French Republic he repelled Spanish invaders from 
the French half of the island and in turn took over parts of 
the Spanish area. Early in 1801 he authorized an issue of 
2,1, and '/, escalins coined from Spanish silver, and these 
were issued at the start of 1802. The dies were made 
locally by a Frenchman named Tixier. Although the 
coins are inscribed République Francaise and Colonie de 
Saint-Domingue, during the summer before they were 
issued Louverture had a new constitution drawn up in 
which he was named governor for life. The issue was 
short-lived for Louverture was defeated by the French in 
May of 1802. A native uprising began on 1 January 1804, 
and in 1809 the French abandoned the island. An example 
of the emergency currency in use during this last period 
is the English penny of 1806 counterstamped with the 
initial and crown of Napoleon I. 
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103. French West Indies 
3 Sous 1781 





105. Saint-Domingue 
2 Escalins 1802 





106. Saint-Domingue 
Ctsp. Copper 








107. Guadeloupe 
Cut 1/, Ecu c. 1792 
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108. French West Indies 
10 Centimes 1825 








109. Guadeloupe 
Ctsp. Silver 1811 


On the island of Guadeloupe, and on the associated 
islands of Grande-Terre, Marie-Galante, les Saintes, la 
Désirade, Saint-Martin, and Saint-Barthélemay, a variety 
of counterstamped pieces was used by the French, En- 
glish, and Dutch. The undertypes were French colonial 
pieces and stampees, and cut or punched-out pieces of 
Spanish, Portuguese, and metropolitan French coins. 
One example from Guadeloupe is the copper coin of 1767 
with RF (République Francaise) stamped over the royal 
coat of arms. From the name of the person who au- 
thorized the coins in 1793 they are called “collots.” An- 
other is a cut quarter of an écu of Louis XVI as constitu- 
tional king in 1792 or 1793. Like the copper piece this is 
stamped RF; and from later British use it is stamped in 
three angles with a crowned G. From the French part of 
Saint-Martin there survive copper pieces of Cayenne 
roughly stamped with M and a fleur-de-lis. A piece of 
cut silver stamped with the arrows of the Batavian Re- 
public and the name St. Martin in the French spelling is 
listed under the Dutch West Indies, but was possibly 
jointly authorized for use in the French part of the island 
as well. Among the counterstamped coins from Marti- 
nique is a piece of 5 centimes of the year 8 (September 
1799/1800), with the characteristic counterstamp of a 
crowned heart. 

After the defeat of Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons a new coinage was authorized. The first piece 
put into circulation was the 10 centimes in billon for 
Guiana in 1818. 

A copper 10 centimes piece appeared with the bust of 
Charles X from 1825 on, and with that of Louis Philippe 
in 1839 and later. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century there was no 
further special coinage for the French West Indies. An 
interesting example of the way in which the shortage of 
currency was met is a silver 5 franc piece of 1811, with 
the bust of Napoleon counterstamped with a small RF 
such as was used earlier in Guadeloupe and presumably 
revived after the revolution of 1848. 
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The revival of interest in colonial empires that charac- 
terized the last decade of the century is expressed in the 
pieces of 1 franc and $0 centimes struck for Martinique in 
1897. Ina departure from earlier West Indian types, these 
show a native element in the design, namely the bust of a 
female Carib Indian on the obverse. The same design was 
struck again in 1922. On the pieces of 1 franc and 50 
centimes struck for Guadeloupe and its dependencies in 
1903, an Indian bust likewise appears on the obverse, and 
a sprig of sugarcane on the reverse. This type also was 
reissued, in 1921. 


HAITI 


The coins of independent Haiti, the only French-speak- 
ing republic in the Western Hemisphere, began with a 
rare issue in 1807. The copper centime bore the portrait 
of President (later Emperor) Henri Christophe, setting a 
style which has continued to this day in that the Haitian 
coins, unlike those of all other American states, normaily 
figure the bust of the current President. (Itis an indication 
of the fragility of Haitian political life that no fewer than 
three of the nineteenth-century presidents proclaimed 
themselves emperor, while the recently deceased Presi- 
dent Duvalier constitutionally held the office for life.) 
The first silver was struck in denominations of 7'/, and 15 
sols, a continuation of the pre-1794 French monetary 
system. 

In 1813 under President Alexandre Pétion, the new 
French decimal system was put into effect, his coins now 
being tariffed in centimes. But their denominations were 
not the French: 25, 12, and 6 centimes, a series calculated 
roughly by halving and perhaps reflecting a decimaliza- 
tion of the Spanish Colonial 2, 1, and '/, reales which 
were then in common circulation in the Caribbean. The 
coins of Pétion also introduced a date in the national era 
in the place of the Christian date, again in imitation of 
current French usage. 

The continued instability of Haitian democracy is il- 
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110. Martinique 
so Centimes 1897 





111. Guadeloupe 
1 Franc 1903 





112. Haiti 





113. Haiti 
25 Centimes 1813 





114. Haiti 
61/, Centimes 1850 





lustrated by the self-proclaimed kingship of President 
Faustin Napoleon, who ruled as emperor Faustin I from 
1849 to 1858. His largest bronze, 6'/, centimes of 1850, 
bears a crowned portrait reminiscent of contemporary 
Spanish coinage. 

The restoration of the Republic under Nicolas Geffrard 
also saw the reform of the coinage, which now was struck 
at Paris and, with the silver of 1881, accommodated to 
the system of the Latin Monetary Union. But no silver at 
all has been struck in this century, the coins of the last 
eighty years being small denominations in base metal, 
bearing the presidential portrait. 
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The British Tradition 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The position of the West Indies, due west of the most 
prolific slave areas of Africa, with both water currents 
and winds moving constantly in their direction (from 
east to west), together with the fact that these islands 
stretched like a line of sentinels for some two thousand 
miles, were most important for their subsequent develop- 
ment and influence. 


Bermuda 


Britain entered the Caribbean area after the Spanish 
and French interests. It was, in fact, an accident by which 
Bermuda was initially settled, 28 July 1609, as a direct 
result of misadventure of the Virginia Company’s ship, 
Sea Venture, whose original destination was the Colony 
of Virginia. From this mishap, however, came today’s 
evidence of the extremely rare coins designed and created 
to commemorate the safe deliverance of the crew and 
company aboard the Sea Venture—the oddly titled cur- 
rencies of the Sommer Islands, the “Hogge’’ Money of 
Bermuda. 

The Bermudas had first been sighted by Juan de Ber- 
mudez, a Spaniard, in 1515, and on his return voyage in 
1532, while carrying aboard his vessel a load of “Hogges”’ 
destined for Cuba, he was shipwrecked there. These 
islands were claimed by the original Virginia Company. 
The Company never struck coins for Virginia proper but 
did have this privilege, when the Sommer Islands came 
under its control, by the second grant of 23 May 1609. 

The original claim of the Virginia Company to the 
Sommer Islands was sold on 25 November 1612 to a 
new organization titled “The Governor and Company of 
the City of London for the Plantation of the Sommer 
Island.”’ This organization, known as the Bermuda Com- 
pany, was granted a charter of incorporation by King 
James I on 29 June 1615. These early and numerous trans- 
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115. Bermuda 
1 Shilling c. 1616 








116. Bermuda 
6 Pence c. 1616 








117. Bermuda 
2 Pence c. 1616 


actions affecting the title to the Sommer Islands make it 
difficult to establish the exact date when the “Hogge”’ 
coins were first ordered, by whom, and how they ar- 
rived, presumably from London. The crude nature of the 
coins shows that they were produced by the hammer 
process, struck hastily on short notice. Varying dies were 
employed in their production, and different size masts on 
the ship design, beads on the edges, size of portholes on 
the ships, etc., indicate that different punches were used 
in making the dies for both the 12 and 6 pence pieces. 

The period of their use is shown by the report of Daniel 
Tuckar, third governor of the islands, wherein he states 
‘he found the existence and use (in May 1616) of a cer- 
taine kinde of brasse money with a hogge on one side, in 
memory of the abundance of hogges that were found 
here at the landing of the settlers from the Virginia 
Company... .”” Four values, the 2, 3, 6, and 12 pence 
pieces, were in evidence at this early period and are pre- 
sumably the sole denominations struck for the Sommer 
Islands. The shilling (12 pence) shows a hog facing left on 
the obverse with XII above. Around the central type is a 
beaded circle. At the border is the inscription SOMMER 
ISLANDS while at the extreme edge is another beaded 
circle. On the reverse is a crude representation of a full- 
rigged ship with a flag flying from each of the three 
masts, around the whole of which is a beaded circle. The 
coin is brass, weighing approximately 5.78 grams, irreg- 
ular in shape with a diameter of about 32 millimeters and 
plain edge. The 6 pence piece is identical except for the 
stated value and the misspelled ILANDS in the legend. 
Two distinct varieties of the 6 pence are known, distin- 
guished by the size of the portholes of the ship. 

The 2 and 3 pence coppers of the Sommer Islands are 
also identical with the exception that no legends appear 
on either denomination, and due to the size of the coins, 
a two-masted vessel is shown on each together with the 
letters S and I (Sommer Islands). 

The sailing vessel motif was retained when, in 1793, a 
special issue of copper coinage was minted at Birming- 
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ham for use in Bermuda. The obverse depicts the British 
sovereign in profile, facing right, with GEORGIUS III 
D.G. REX inscribed around. The die engraver’s name, 
DROZ (Jean Pierre) appears incuse on the right shoulder. 
The reverse, with a three-masted vessel under full sail, is 
inscribed Bermuda above and 1793 below. The coinage 
was accepted for circulation in Bermuda by a local act of 
April 1794, but the high value of the piece relative to the 
Spanish issues was quickly recognized and the coin soon 
left the island in the export trade. 


Jamaica 


Jamaica, or St. Jago (St. James) as it was originally 
titled by Columbus who discovered it on his second 
voyage to the New World, was held by the Spaniards 
from 3 May 1494 until its surrender to an English expedi- 
tion 11 May 1655. The population of Jamaica at the time 
of capitulation to the British was approximately 3000. 
The original inhabitants of the island, the Arawak In- 
dians, had been totally eliminated through slavery and 
massacre during the period of Spanish occupation of 
Jamaica. The British, in turn, brought in African Negroes 
in order to create a new labor pool. 

Jamaica served as the bullion center and main naval 
base for the British possessions in the New World as it 
was the largest and most prosperous of the English colo- 
nies in the Caribbean. Jamaica is currently an independent 
nation within the Commonwealth. It is one of the very 
few islands in the Caribbean that withstood the many 
changes of national allegiance brought about by the wars 
between Spain, France, and England during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It was during the latter half of the eighteenth century 
that it became mandatory for the islanders to make use of 
Spanish pillar dollars. The edict prescribed that both gold 
and silver be marked with the initials of George (III) Rex. 
The gold of this Jamaican experiment is very rare and the 
silver quite scarce for all denominations of the series 
(8, 4, 2,1, and */ real). 
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118. Bermuda 
/, Penny 1793 





119. Jamaica 
Ctsp. Gold c. 1758 








120. Jamaica 
Ctsp. Silver c. 1758 






121. British Guiana 
12 Bitts c. 1808 





The sole edict specifically indicating the type of coun- 
terstamp to be applied to gold and circulated under offi- 
cial sanction was the act of the Jamaican Council of 11 
November 1758. The purpose of stamping the silver and 
gold coins in use was to keep an audit check system for all 


specimens issued. No cut money was ever authorized for 


Jamaica, and the counterstamping of the coins, which was 


a fixed control system, resulted in the cessation of the use 
of all clipped, shaved, or plugged underweight coins then 
circulating. The countermarking with the floreated let- 
ters GR in round indent occurred only on the pillar-type 
silver and the contemporary gold issues from the mints of 


México, Lima, and Popayan. 


British Guiana 


It was not until 1650 that Britain entered into the 
colonization of the mainland of South America. It was 
then that British forces invaded the viceroyalty of Spanish 
Guiana, already partially occupied by the Dutch and 
French, and established the colony of British Guiana. In 
1809 the English attempted to enlarge their sphere of 
influence in the Guianas by forcefully taking over ad- 
ministration of the Dutch portions of this huge territory 
—those of Berbice, Essequibo, and Demarara, leaving the 
Dutch occupants only the province of Surinam. The in- 
vasion of Dutch Guiana territory had begun in 1796, but 
it was not until 1816 that complete British rights were 
formalized. 

The piece illustrated here is the Essequibo and Dema- 
rara “Holey Dollar’ issued in the occupied portion of 
Dutch Guiana as a result of the appeal of the acting Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Lt. Col. Ross of the British military 
staff, for a form of specie to be used by the colonists, due 
to the lack of any currency at the time. Ross's request was 
granted by a Court of Policy act on 9 December 1808 
which caused to be issued pierced Spanish dollars froma 
supply then locally available from the Spanish American 
mints. The resulting holey dollar issued under this act was 
to pass at 3 Dutch guilders or 12 bitts while the plug 
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therefrom was officially released for circulation at %/, of a 
guilder or 3 bitts (15 pence). The pieces employed were 
counterstamped with prepared dies, one each for the ring 
dollar and the center portion respectively, with the letters 
E. & D. and below these identifying letters, the value, 
3-G.) The plug was counterstamped 3 B'S. Both marks 
were within a circle of dots. The weight of the ring dollar 
was to be 22.4 grams and the center portion 4.61 grams. 
At the time of issue the English equivalence was 60 pence 
or 5 shillings for the dollar and 15 pence for the plug. 


CUT AND COUNTERSTAMPED ISSUES 


Barbados 


Although its discovery is attributed to the Portuguese, 
Barbados has since its initial settlement in 1625 been 
British. Surprisingly the local authorities made no pro- 
vision for an island currency resulting in the issuance of 
privately cut coinage between 1704 and 1838. The 8 
reales and pistareen were the principal sources, the dollars 
being divided into the even halves, quarters, eighths and 
the pistareens into halves valued at 1 bitt each. Under- 
weight specimens of course predominated under this 
system and in 1791 the authorities attempted unsuccess- 
fully to force valuation of the cut money by weight. 

In 1799 legislation was enacted to abolish the use of cut 
money and the government undertook to bring whole 
coins into local circulation. The remaining cut coinage 
was finally taken out of use in 1838 and in 1848 the 
sterling system was adopted exclusively. 


Dominica 


Discovered and named by Columbus in 1493, Domin- 
ica was first settled by the French in 1632. Subsequent 
disputes over possession between France and Britain led 
to treaties in both the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies reserving the island to the native Carib inhabitants; 
but European settlement, particularly by the French, in- 
creased, nevertheless, and in 1761 the British captured 
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122. British Guiana 
3 Bitts c. 1808 








123. Barbados 
Cut 4/4 Dollar 


124. Dominica 
2 Bitts c. 1761 








125. Dom 


inica 


1/, Dollar c. 1770 





127. Dominica 
6 Bitts 1813 


126. Dominica 


11/, Bitts 1798 





the island which was formerly ceded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1763. The French seized Dominica again 
in 1778 coincident with entry in the American Revolu- 
tionary War but it was restored for the final time to 
Britain in 1783 although a French force under LaGrange 
pillaged the island in 1805. 

The Dominican authorities were the first to adopt the 
practice of holing silver coins to render them unaccept- 
able for external use and thus assure a local currency. A 
heart-shaped pattern was selected for the hole and Prid- 
more has delineated four distinctive issues,on the basis of 
style, for the period from the beginning of British ad- 
ministration in 1761 to the early 1770’s, the latest heart- 
type piercing observed being on a coin dated 1770. All 
four issues include five denominations: dollar, '/, dollar, 
2 bitts, bitt, */, bitt. 

The system was improved upon in 1798 when a local 
act provided for the use of both the holed coin and the 
removed segment which had previously been melted for 
bullion. The device used was acrenated circular hole. The 
pierced dollar was valued at 11 bitts; the center segment, 
counterstamped D, at 17/, bitts (=1s.17/, d.). 

A further elaboration took place in 1813 when the 
following provisions were enacted: uncut dollars (which 
were probably nonexistent in circulation) and holed dol- 
lars of the 1798 act stamped and valued at 16 bitts (= 12s.), 
dollars holed to about two-thirds of their original weight 
stamped and valued at 12 bitts (=9 s.); the resultant 
center segment countermarked for 6 bitts (= 4s. 6 d.) or 
cut in half and each segment stamped for 3 bitts. 

Further denominations and revaluing ensued with the 
result that by 1818 the Crown was petitioned to provide a 
sound currency for local use. However, it was only in 
1862 that Dominica finally demonetized the local issues 
and came under the sterling standard. 


Grenada 


Anattempt by the British to settle Granada in 1609 was 
met with resistance by the Carib inhabitants, and it was 
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not until the 1650’s that the island was colonized by the 
French. Under the French, Grenada was administered 
first by the governor of Martinique who purchased it in 
1650, by the French West India Company from 1665 to 
1674, and thereafter by the Crown until 1762 when the 
British captured the island. Regained by France in 1779, 
Grenada was finally restored to Britain by the treaty of 
Versailles in 1783. 

Island coinage exists from as early as 1787, the date of a 
local act providing for the division of the 8 reales valued 
at 11 bitts (= 8s. 3 d.) into eleven segments, each counter- 
stamped G and valued at 1 bitt. 

In 1798 attempts were made to regulate the gold coin- 
age thenin circulation. Following the initiative of British- 
held Martinique, Grenada established a minimum weight 
standard for Portuguese gold Johannes and provided for 
plugging lightweight specimens. Coins attested to for 
the prescribed weights for the circulation values of the 
act were counterstamped G in three places near the edge 
of the coin. 

In 1814 the local authorities endeavored to meet the 
demands for silver coinage by authorizing the division of 
some 6500 8 reales pieces into 4, 4, and % segments. The 
act provided that each segment be counterstamped with 
G and the value of the segment in bitts together with 
either of the initials TR or GS, the two individuals 
authorized to produce the cut coinage. Pistareens, cut 
into % segments, were counterstamped ina similar man- 
ner and valued at 1 bitt each. 

Grenada adopted the sterling standard in 1840 at which 
date the local coinage no doubt ceased to circulate. 


Guadeloupe 


Guadeloupe was discovered by Columbus in 1493 but 
was abandoned in 1604 by the Spanish who had never 
attempted to settle the island. French interest in Guade- 
loupe dates from 1635 when the French Company of the 
Islands of America took possession of it; the island passed 
to the French Crown in 1674. The British frequently 
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128. Grenada 
1 Bitt c. 1787 





129. Grenada 
Ctsp. Gold 1798 








130. Grenada 
4 Bitts 1814 


131. 





Guadeloupe 
82 Livres, 10 Sous c. 1811 








132. Guadeloupe 
20 Sous c. 1811 





133. Guadeloupe 
40 Sous c. 1811 


attacked the island, capturing it in 1759, again in 1794, 
and for a final period 1810-1816. 

From 1793 onward the French authorities on Guade- 
loupe had authorized local coinage issues in all three 
metals, but when the British assumed administrative con- 
trol in 1810 the lack of coinage for local trade was a 
matter of some concern. Accordingly in 1811 legislation 
was enacted to provide for gold and silver issues for the 
island. Those Portuguese gold Johannes which were 
deemed to be of correct minimum weight and fineness 
were valued at 82 livres, 10 sous and counterstamped 
with a crowned G and 82.10 denoting the value. 

Silver coin was to be furnished by having 10,000 Span- 
ish 8 reales cut and counterstamped. The coins were 
holed in the manner of the issues of Dominica and 
Tobago. The center segment, in design a square with 
crenated edges, was counterstamped with a radiate G and 
valued at 20 sous (=1 s.). The ring was counterstamped 
with the crowned G on both sides and circulated at the 
official rate of 9 livres (=9 s.). 

In addition, the 1811 act provided for counterstamping 
minor silver of Britain, France, and Spain to provide 
additional island currency. Punched with the required 
counterstamp, these coins circulated as follows: 


Shilling or 24 sols 40 sols 
Sixpence or 12 sols 20 sols 
Threepence or 6 sols 10 sols 


Real (very worncondition) 20 sous 
¥, real (very worn) 10 sous 


All minor silver not counterstamped was to pass by 
weight only. 

The 1811 act also provided for impressing the crowned 
G counterstamp on the cut '/, dollar with crenated edges 
from Martinique, the popular moco piece, to circulate on 
Guadeloupe at 2 livres, 5 sous. The French, beginning in 
1816, attempted to withdraw all British-instituted cut 
money from circulation, but the dollar ring of the 1811 
act continued in use as late as 1858. 
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Martinique 


Discovered by Columbus in 1502, the island of Marti- 
nique was largely ignored until a French settlement was 
established there in 1635 under the auspices of the French 
Company of the Islands of America. Martinique was sub- 
sequently purchased by the French government for the 
West India Company and became property of the Crown 
in 1674. The Dutch and British attempted without suc- 
cess to wrest control of the island from France during the 
seventeenth century, but it was 1762 when Britain first 
succeeded in capturing Martinique. Returned to France 
the following year, Martinique was again taken by the 
British in 1793 and held for eight years, lost and seized by 
Britain for the last time from 1809 to 1816, at which date 
the island was finally restored to France. 

The coinage in circulation on Martinique during the 
early stages of the first British occupation, 1793-1801, 
was comprised mainly of privately cut (and therefore 
lightweight) segments of the large denomination silver 
coins. In 1797 the first local attempt was made to regulate 
the currency when an ordinance was issued providing for 
cut quarters of the Spanish 8 and 4 reales and thirds of the 
2 reales (in practice the lower-valued provincial pistareen 
was cut, not the colonial 2 reales). An interesting solution 
to the problem of clipping was provided in the 1797 act 
whereby the straight edges of the cut segments were 
crenated to provide a means of detecting immediately 
any subsequent attempts to reduce the coin’s size. 

In 1798 a proclamation was issued designed to regulate 
the gold coinage on the island. A minimum acceptable 
weight of 180 grams was established for the common 
Portuguese gold Johannes. Lightweight coins, which in- 
cluded the majority of the specimens in use, were to be 
brought up to the standard by the insertion of a gold 
plug, the restoration to be done by two goldsmiths spe- 
cifically named in the act who would counterstamp the 
plugs with their identifying marks. 

After the return of the French, further attempts were 
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134. Martinique 
1/, Dollar c. 1797 








135. Montserrat 
1, Dollar 





136. Montserrat 
1, Dollar 


made in 1805 to regulate the gold and to adjust the 
British-imposed local currency values of French issues to 
put the system on a par with that of Guadeloupe. 

Cut money was withdrawn from circulation in 1817 


and French issues introduced exclusively. 


Montserrat 


Although the island was first discovered by Columbus 
in 1493, it was not until 1632 than an Irish colony was 
established as the first European settlement on Montser- 
rat. The island was under French control 1664-1668 and 
again during the American Revolutionary War for the 
brief period 1782-1784. 

Local coinage was introduced sometime during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. There are two 
distinct types: coins bearing a cross design with two arms 
terminating in a cross flory and the remaining opposing 
arms in a crescent and a rosette; cut segments counter- 
stamped M alone or combined with the curious cross 
design. There is little hope of tightening the chronology 
regarding the origin of these issues in the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence. The bitt (real) was devalued relative 
to the Spanish 8 reales from 10 to 11 bitts to the dollar in 
1787 and to 12 bitts in 1798, but these measures would 
seem to have had little local influence given the wide 
weight range of the cut segments which were circulating 
at par. The following denominations have been recorded: 
silver-dollar, '/, dollar, '/, dollar, bitt, '/, bitt; copper-dog 
(eon ad 

In all probability, the cut and counterstamped issues 
remained in local use right up to the end of 1864 when 
Montserrat officially dispensed with this currency system. 


Nevis 


Nevis was first settled in 1628 by inhabitants of St. 
Christopher, an island immediately to the north, some 
135 years after its discovery by Columbus in 1493. The 
local coinage of Nevis, introduced probably early in 
1802, consisted of available silver and copper issues which 
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were counterstamped NEVIS and, in the case of the sil- 
ver, with a numeral indicating the coin’s circulating 
value in terms of multiples of “dogs” or 11/, d. The 
practice was formally terminated late in 1858 giving way 
to the use of regular British issues. 


St. Kitts (St. Christopher) 


The “mother isle” of the British West Indies, St. Kitts 
was the first to be settled by the British under Sir Thomas 
Warner in 1623, having been originally noted by Colum- 
busin 1493. St. Kitts was partitioned following the arrival 
of French settlers in 1625; subsequently sovereignty over 
the island was frequently disputed until 1783 when the 
territory was restored for the last time to Britain. 

Island coinage was provided by a local act of 1801. 
Spanish dollars were cut into half, quarter, and eighth 
segments and stamped with the letter S. French colonial 
copper billon pieces provided small change. Two dis- 
tinct issues exist, one with the S counterstamp as on the 
silver, the second with S. K., probably, as stated by Prid- 
more, to provide a new issue of coinage distinguishable 
from the Birmingham forgeries manufactured during the 
period 1809-1812. In 1849 sterling was introduced and 
local currency was withdrawn from circulation. 


St. Lucia 


St. Lucia, reputedly the landfall of Columbus’ fourth 
voyage in 1502, was the site of a number of unsuccessful 
attempts at permanent settlement during the early seven- 
teenth century. Finally in 1660, a French colony from 
Martinique was able to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the Carib inhabitants of the island. Although Britain and 
France continued to dispute possession of St. Lucia 
through the eighteenth century, the island’s development 
was influenced mainly by the French, including language 
and the monetary system of account. In 1796 British 
forces occupied St. Lucia and although the island was 
returned once again to France by the Treaty of Amiens, 
one year later in June 1803, it was retaken by the British 
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137. Nevis 
9 Dogs c. 1802 








138. St. Kitts 
Ctsp. Copper c. 1801 





139. St. Lucia 
3 Escalins c. 1798 





140. St. Lucia 
6 Livres, 15 Sols 1813 





141. St. Vincent 
6 Bitts c. 1797 





and was finally ceded to Britain in 1814. 

Thus the cut and counterstamped coins were issued 
during the period of British administration, although the 
coinage was reckoned in terms of the livre, sol, and 
denier. Local issues began c. 1798 with halved Spanish 
8 reales counterstamped with SL in monogram, valued 
at 6 escalins, or the equivalent 6 bitts, the bitt reckoned 
at 9 d. There were also % and \ divisions of the dollar 
valued at 4 and 3 escalins respectively. 

Other local issues were authorized in 1811 and 1813, 
the latter provision being of particular interest. The 1813 
ordinance, which authorized cut 8, 4, and 2 reales, pro- 
vided that the coins be sliced along the pillars of the 
reverse type such that the center segment would contain 
the entire crowned shield and each outer part, the re- 
spective pillar. All three segments were counterstamped 
S. LUCIE. The center segment was valued at 6 livres, 
15 sols; the outer pieces at 2 livres, 5 sols each. In 1817 
these inflated values were reduced by % to bring the 
dollar down to 10 livres (=12 s.). Cut money was re- 


called by the Treasury in 1851. 


St. Vincent 


St. Vincent is popularly but probably erroneously con- 
sidered to have been discovered by Columbus on his 
third voyage in 1498. It was, in any case, part of the large 
grant made to the Earl of Carlisle in 1627 by Charles I and 
thereafter was among the islands claimed by both the 
British and French, being finally ceded to Britain by the 
treaty of Versailles in 1783. From the first attempts of 
colonization of the island, the Carib inhabitants offered 
constant open resistance and in 1795 they rebelled in 
cooperation with the French which resulted in the re- 
moval, in 1796, of most of the defeated native population 
to a small island off Honduras. 

An island coinage was initially provided for by a local 
act of 1797 under which cut half and quarter dollars were 
authorized, counterstamped with SV in monogram to 
attest that the pieces were of the minimum weights speci- 
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fied in the act. Lightweight halves were brought to stan- 
dard by the insertion ofa silver plug. Two denominations 
of copper coins were also specified for stamping to pro- 
vide small change. 

The gold coinage in circulation was chiefly Portuguese, 
frequently clipped. St. Vincent followed the then British- 
held Martinique in enacting legislation in 1798 requiring 
that gold coins meet minimum standards and providing 
for the circulation of gold by weight rather than by tale. 
Lightweight gold coins were to be brought to standard 
by the insertion of a gold plug, counterstamped S. 

The continuing pressure for an adequate supply of 
silver denominations necessitated further issues of cut and 
counterstamped money. Holed coinage was introduced 
in 1811; the 8 reales resulting in a ring of about two-thirds 
the weight of the original coin valued at 12 bitts and the 
plug valued at 6 bitts. Each segment was counterstamped 
with S$ over the value in bitts expressed in Roman nu- 
merals. In 1814, 4 and 2 reales were similarly counter- 
stamped and valued at 9 and 4', bitts respectively. 

A general currency devaluation occurred in 1818 and 
the gold coins were withdrawn from circulation; the 
silver in turn was recalled in 1823. In 1839 sterling offi- 
cially replaced the local currency. 


Tobago 


Sighted by Columbus in 1498, Tobago was not settled 
until 1632 when Dutch colonists from Zeeland estab- 
lished themselves on the island. Possession of Tobago 
subsequently shifted among the colonial powers with 
direct British influence coming in the period between 
1763 and 1783 and after 1814 when the island was finally 
ceded to Britain. 

The local coinage of Tobago is closely similar to and 
obviously copied from that of Dominica which would 
date its inception to late 1798. Documentary evidence for 
the silver issues is, however, lacking. Like that of Do- 
minica, the Tobago silver was made by holing Spanish 8 
reales in a manner that produced a circular, crenated hole 
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142. St. Vincent 
12 Bitts 1811 





143. St. Vincent 
41/, Bitts 1814 


144. Tobago 
1'/, Bitts 1798 








145. Tobago 
2'/, Pence 1798 





146. Trinidad 
9 Bitts 1811 


147. Trinidad 
1 Bitt 1811 





and central segment. The Tobago ring, valued at 11 bitts, 
is distinguished from that of Dominica by the number of 
crenations (consistently 14 for Tobago, 15 for Dominica) 
and the more pronounced slope of the crenations on the 
Tobago pieces. The center segment, the moco, was 
counterstamped with a radiate stylized T and valued at 
1'/, bitts. 

A regulated copper coinage was also established by an 
act of November 1798. Two denominations were au- 
thorized: the stampee counterstamped TB over O and 
valued at 2'/, d. and the black dog with TB alone valued 
at14/,d. 

The island silver coinage is known to have continued 
to circulate well into the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 


Trinidad 


Trinidad was visited by Columbus on his third voyage 
in 1498 and was colonized by the Spanish commencing 
in 1532. During the period that Trinidad was held by 
Spain until captured by the British in 1797, the island 
suffered incursions by the British (1595 when Sir Walter 
Raleigh led a raiding party that destroyed the capital San 
José de Oruna), Dutch (1640), and French (1677 and 
1690). Trinidad was finally ceded to Britain in 1802 by 
the Treaty of Amiens. 

Attempts at the regulation of coinage by the local au- 
thorities were limited to the silver issues—gold circulated 
by weight and copper was introduced for general use 
only after 1850. 

In 1804 a local act sanctioned the existing private prac- 
tice of cutting two common silver coins but it wasin 1811 
that the first distinct island coinage for Trinidad was 
authorized. The 1811 act provided for holing Spanish 8 
reales for the purpose of keeping the silver from being 
exported in trade. An octagonal center segment was pro- 
duced which was counterstamped T and valued at 1 bitt. 
The ring, distinguished only by the shape of its hole, was 
valued at 9 bitts. 
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The cut coinages provided for under the acts of 1804 
and 1811 were never officially recalled and continued in 
use until exhausted by circulation after the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 


Virgin Islands 


The Virgin Islands, located just east of Puerto Rico, 
were sighted by Columbus in 1494. Of the British posses- 
sions in the group, Tortola, the principal island, was first 
settled by the English in 1666. 

To provide small change for the colonists who had no 
coinage supplied from England, a local coinage act of 3 
February 1801 provided for five silver denominations 
and one in copper. To accomplish this, Spanish 8 reales 
and pistareens (2 reales) were cut into segments and 
stamped TORTOLA. In addition, the French colonial 
copper coin, the “Black Dog,” was counterstamped with 
the letter T, and valued at 17/, d. 

The cut and counterstamped “‘half dollars’’ were all 
valued locally at 4s. 11/, d. regardless of the fact that most 
of them were underweight. 

The provision for local coinage survived an attempt at 
recision in 1802, being continued in force by local procla- 
mation until 1805, after which the cut money would 
cease to be legal tender. However, as the local govern- 
ment was unable to provide a coinage after 1805, the 
coins continued to circulate. 

Between 1805 and 1824 new supplies of coins were 
introduced through private sources. They were cut in the 
same manner as the 1801 issue, but can easily be distin- 
guished by their cruder form and the spelling TIRTILA. 

A very unusual feature on some of the Tortola coins is 
the presence of prior counterstamps from other islands in 
the West Indies. The coinage which thus entered the local 
commerce stream was certified by the addition of the 
Tortola counterstamp and valued solely on the basis of 
the observable division of the original denomination. Cut 
coins continued to circulate in the Virgin Islands until 
1892 when they were recalled. 
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148. Virgin Islands 
4 Shillings, 11/, Pence 1801 





149. Virgin Islands 
11/, Pence 1801 





150. Virgin Islands 
1/, Dollar c. 1805 








151. Virgin Islands 
1/, Dollar with ctsp. St. Kitts 





152. Antigua 
Farthing 1836 





153. British Guiana 
4 Pence 1891 





154. Jamaica 
5 Shillings 1966 





MODERN COINAGES 


In the nineteenth century and even into the twentieth, 
the coinages of the British West Indies did not provide for 
a complete circulating medium. The coins of the Spanish 
colonial mints which had served the area together with a 
certain proportion of U.S. coins, were supplanted to an 
extent, not by specifically local currency, but by coins of 
Great Britain struck at the London mint. A conspicuous 
exception was the coinage of Essequibo and Demarara 
where, under George III, a set of denominations from the 
copper '/, stiver to the silver 3 guilders (and silver again 
under William IV) provided a currency in terms of the 
Dutch denominations which the settlers there had known. 
Elsewhere such coins as were not cut or counterstamped 
but struck specifically for local usage—for example, the 
1836 farthing of Antigua—were the smallest and least 
significant denominations» The larger values continued 
to be provided by imported coin. 

In an attempt to accommodate local usages to the 
British coinage system, two small silver denominations 
were struck in London especially for the West Indies, al- 
though without any such indication on the coins. For 
British Guiana the mint produced first in 1836 the silver 
4 pence or groat, equivalent to the earlier '/, guilder 
which was simultaneously being struck. Later the 4 pence 
was to bear the legend “British Guiana,’ and it continued 
to be struck as the only coin of the colony as late as 1945. 
A similar piece of 1'/, pence in silver was struck for 
Jamaica under William IV and Victoria, equivalent to the 
Spanish colonial '/, real. 

In this century the pattern continued for over fifty 
years. Thus Jamaica, the most important of the British 
West Indies, saw a long run of farthings, halfpennies, and 
pennies, but no larger denominations at all until the 5 
shillings of 1966 which commemorated the Common- 
wealth Games. Only in 1955 was a set of denominations 
introduced for the eastern Caribbean territories, and in 
the 1960's full coinages appeared for some of the islands, 
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owing to their new independence. The republics of 
Guyana, and Trinidad, and Tobago now use their own 
coins, largely with the rather uninspired type of the arms 
of the state; while the Bahamas have produced nine de- 
nominations ranging from the cent to a huge s dollars, all 
embellished with the local flora and fauna, or sea themes. 

A curious exception to the sparse coinages of the other 
British Caribbean possessions was that of British Hon- 
duras. Its money during the nineteenth century was, as 
one would expect, a melange of Western Hemisphere 
coins, and the pesos of some of the Spanish-speaking 
states passed as legal tender. By the ordinance of 1894, 
however, the standard coin was defined as the U.S. gold 
dollar, and then a silver coinage was produced for the 
colony in London which was based not on the U.S. 
denominations but on the Canadian. The types were, and 
have remained, extraordinarily unimaginative. 


CANADA 


Present day Canada comprises territories which came 
under British rule at various times by settlement, con- 
quest, or cession. Both French and British colonized the 
country and often fought each other for the control of 
territory. The whole of Canada, including Prince Ed- 
ward Island and New Brunswick, was formally ceded to 
Great Britain by France in 1763. The original provinces 
of Canada, Upper and Lower Canada (now Ontario and 
Quebec), New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, were united 
by a royal proclamation known as “The British North 
America Act, 1867.” Other territories, some purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, later became prov- 
inces and joined the Dominion. Prince Edward Island was 
admitted 1 July 1873, and Newfoundland joined Canada 
as its tenth province on 31 March 1949. 


French Régime 


Several French issues circulated in Canada. As early as 
19 February 1670, Louis XIV ordered silver coins of 15 
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155. Bahama Islands 
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156. French Regime 
5 Sols 1670 





157. French Regime 
1 Sol Marque 1739 





158. Quebec Bank 
1 Penny — 2 Sous 1852 





sols and § sols to be struck at Paris for the French Colonies 
in the New World. The obverse shows a laureate bust of 
Louis XIV facing right, legends around; the reverse a 
crowned shield containing three fleurs-de-lis. By a later 
edict dated 18 November 1672 the value of the 15 and 
5 sols coins was raised to 20 sols and 6 sols, 8 deniers 
respectively, but rising silver prices drove these pieces 
out of circulation by 1680. The intendant of Quebec 
in 1685 did not receive any specie for his troops and 
undertook to pay them in a currency made by writing 
denominations on sections of playing cards. Such card 
money had no legal authorization and was ordered re- 
deemed and destroyed by the home government. Despite 
its illegality, this system of payment was repeated when- 
ever necessary and provided a circulation medium until 
1757 when it was finally terminated. 

Billon coins were issued for use in France and all the 
French colonies from 1709 to 1764, and were shipped to 
Canada in large quantities up to 1760. The early billon 
issues, consisting of two denominations, were valued at 
15 and 30 deniers; the later issues commencing in 1738 
were valued as a half sol marqué, and a sol marqué, these 
being the last French issues for Canada. 

Canada did not have its own regal coinage until 1858. 
Before that date the coinages of six countries circulated 
freely at various exchange rates: Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and the United States. To com- 
pound the deplorable monetary situation, small change 
was scarce and often unobtainable outside the larger 
cities. 

The lack of small coins gave impetus to the private 
importation of copper tokens, mainly from England. 
Some of these tokens constitute a sanctioned semiofficial 
coinage. In Lower Canada the Bank of Montreal, the 
City Bank, Quebec Bank, and the Banque du Peuple 
issued tokens commencing in 1838 with the Habitant 
pieces (dated 1837). They were pennies and halfpennies 
with the value ofa penny placed at two sous. Their name 
derives from the obverse figure of a Canadian habitant 
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dressed in the familiar winter outfit. This issue was fairly 
large and was struck by the firm of Boulton & Watt in 
Birmingham. 


The Province of Canada 


Upper and Lower Canada were reunited in 1841 to 
form the province of Canada. The Bank of Montreal was 
authorized to issue copper coin, and in 1842 an issue of 
240,000 pennies and 480,000 halfpennies was released for 
circulation. The halfpenny denomination was issued 
again in 1844. All issues were struck by Boulton & Watt. 

In 1852 the Quebec Bank, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, issued 240,000 pennies and 480,000 halfpennies in 
the hope that the issue would help to relieve the shortage 
of copper in Quebec, This issue was struck by Ralph 
Heaton & Sons of Birmingham. 

The Bank of Upper Canada had received authority to 
issue copper in 1850. The bank placed an initial order for 
750,000 pennies and 1,500,000 halfpennies with Ralph 
Heaton & Sons, the first issue of which was not delivered 
until 1852. There were subsequent issues and coins are 
known dated 1850, 1852, 1854, and 1857. 

These measures notwithstanding, the Province of Can- 
ada was in need of a distinctive coinage of its own, in- 
cluding silver denominations. Then, in 1857, legislation 
was enacted establishing the dollar alone as the monetary 
unit for all accounts both public and private, and the silver 
content of the Canadian dollar was set equal to that of the 
United States. 

The Royal Mint in London struck four Canadian de- 
nominations in 1858—the 20, 10, and § cent pieces in 
silver as well as a copper 1 cent piece. The obverse com- 
mon to all these denominations depicts a youthful Vic- 
toria adorned with a laurel wreath. The obverse and re- 
verse dies are both the work of the Royal Mint’s Chief 
Engraver, Leonard C. Wyon. 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia was first colonized as Acadia in 1604 by 
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the French. The land, often disputed between the French 
and English, was ceded to Britain under the terms of the 
Utrecht Settlement in 1713, at which time it was renamed 
Nova Scotia. Coinage was extremely scarce and various 
tokens circulated through the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The first coins having official status were 
the Thistle Tokens, so called from their reverse type. 
The type was issued beginning in 1823 and running 
through 1843. All the thistle tokens were struck by John 
Walker & Co. of Birmingham, England. Only two de- 
nominations were struck—the copper penny and half- 
penny. 

A new type was designed for the pennies and half- 
pennies struck in 1856. The obverse was engraved by 
L.C. Wyon, the reverse, a Mayflower sprig, was designed 
by a Halifax botanist, John S. Thompson. The coins were 
struck by the mint of Ralph Heaton & Sons. 

In 1859 Nova Scotia adopted the decimal system for its 
currency, consisting of dollars and cents, with the rate of 
$5 per £ sterling. Only bronze cents and '/, cents were 
coined, at the Royal Mint of London, between 1861 and 
1864. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick was originally claimed by France as 
part of Acadia. When Acadia was ceded to Great Britain 
in 1713, the British governed New Brunswick from 
Nova Scotia, and not until 1784 did it form a separate 
colony. The copper currency used in Nova Scotia helped 
to supply the needs of the inhabitants of New Brunswick 
until an official issue of pennies and halfpennies was 
struck in 1843 by Boulton & Watt. There was an objec- 
tion by the Colonial Office to the use of the diademed 
head of the Queen, but the coins were permitted to 
circulate. 

In 1853 the English government approved the coining 
of pennies and halfpennies with a modified design similar 
to the 1843 issue. The Queen’s head was no longer dia- 
demed and the word CURRENCY replaced the word 
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TOKEN, indicating the official nature of the issue. The 
coinage dated 1854 was struck by Ralph Heaton & Sons 
from matrices supplied by the Royal Mint. 

In 1860 New Brunswick followed Nova Scotia in 
adopting a monetary system consisting of a dollar equiva- 
lent to the gold dollar of the U.S., and its subdivision in 
cents. Copper 1 cent pieces and silver 5, 10, and 20 cent 
pieces were coined between 1861 and 1864, and were 
struck at the Royal Mint. It is interesting to note that 1/, 
cents were coined in 1861 in error; except for several 
hundred pieces which were mixed with Nova Scotia ¥/, 
cents the issue was melted down. The silver coins closely 
resemble the Province of Canada issues of 1858. 


Prince Edward Island 


Prince Edward Island, called Isle St. Jean by the original 
French settlers, was taken by the British in 1758. The 
island was administered from Nova Scotia until 1769 
when it was established as a distinct colony. 

In 1813 the governor of the island ordered a thousand 
Spanish dollars to be holed in the center, the ring to be 
valued at 5 shillings and the center plug at 1 shilling. The 
plugs were countermarked with a small circle bordered 
by ten triangles, in the manner of a rayed sun. By muti- 
lating the Spanish dollar the government hoped that 
these pieces would not leave the island. However, the 
pieces were withdrawn from circulation in 1814 due to 
the appearance of numerous forgeries. 

In 1871 a decimal system was adopted based on the 
Canadian dollar. The only distinctive coinage consists of 
a 1 cent piece dated 1871, struck at the Heaton Mint in 
Birmingham. It is the only Canadian coin to bear English 
rather than Latin titles on the obverse. In 1873 Prince 
Edward Island became part of the Dominion of Canada. 


Newfoundland 


John Cabot discovered Newfoundland in 1497, claim- 
ing it for England, and by 1500 settlements were founded. 
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The French also established some colonies after 1600, 
which were finally ceded to the British in 1713. 

In 1863 Newfoundland adopted decimal currency 
using the Spanish rather than the Canadian dollar as the 
unit. The English shilling had the equivalent value of 
24 cents. In 1865 1, 5, 10, and 20 cent pieces, as well as a 
2 dollar gold piece, were struck by the Royal Mint in 
London, the 50 cents from 1870. The gold 2 dollars, first 
struck in 1865, was coined intermittently through 1888. 
The reverse indicates that 200 cents were equal to 100 
(British) pence. 

The coinage issues of Edward VII and George V are 
similar to each other, except for the introduction of a 25 
cent piece which was struck in 1917 and 1919 at the 
Canadian mint at Ottawa. This denomination replaced 
the Newfoundland 20 cent piece which was generally 
confused with the Canadian 25 cent piece. 

After 1919 only 1, 5, and 10 cent pieces were coined 
and these not every year but only as new currency was 
required. Unlike Canada, which reduced the size and 
weight of the 1 cent piece in 1920, Newfoundland con- 
tinued to coin the large cents through 1936. The size and 
weight of the 1 cent piece was changed in 1938 when the 
new coinage of George VI was placed in circulation. The 
obverse of the cent is from a model by Percy Metcalfe, 
intended for use on English colonial coinage. The reverse 
design is the pitcher plant, Sarracenia purpurea which is 
indigenous to Newfoundland. 

The last coinage of Newfoundland was struck in 1947. 
In 1949 Newfoundland joined Canada becoming the 
tenth province. 


Dominion of Canada 


In 1870 a series of four silver coins—5, 10, 25, and 50 
cent pieces—were struck by the Royal Mint at London, 
the first coinage issued for the Dominion of Canada. All 
succeeding decimal issues of Victoria and Edward VII for 
British North America continued to be struck in England 
until 1908, although the Canadian Government had re- 
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quested a domestic mint since the late nineteenth century. 
The Ottawa Mint Act of 1907 authorized a mint which 
was completed in 1908 in time to strike the Canadian 
coinage of that year. 

The first Canadian coins for George V were struck in 
1911, bearing a legend lacking the inscription DEI 
GRATIA. A public outcry against these “Godless” coins 
resulted and from 1912 all coins bear a legend containing 
an abbreviated form of the phrase. 

During 1912-1914 gold pieces of 5 and 10 dollars were 
struck, the only gold coins struck for the Dominion of 
Canada for circulation. 

In 1921 the last small silver 5 cent piece was struck, and 
in 1922a purenickel 5 cent piece was placed in circulation. 
Canada struck a new denomination, the silver dollar, in 
1935 to commemorate the silver jubilee of George V. 
Canadian dollars have been struck in every year since 
that date with the exception of the period 1940-1944. 

Canadian coins bearing the portrait of King George VI 
were placed in circulation in 1937. The obverse royal 
portrait was derived from a model by T. H. Paget. With 
the exception of the dollar, the coins all bear new reverse 
types with a specifically Canadian motif—maple leaves, 
beaver, sailing ship, moose, and Canadian arms. 

During World War II the shortage of nickel compelled 
the creation of anew 5 cent piece designed in 1943 by the 
chief engraver of the Royal Canadian Mint, Thomas 
Shingles. The reverse design is rich in symbolism. The V, 
in addition to identifying the denomination, is coupled 
witha torch, expressing the hope of victory. Aningenious 
device, in the form of a message in international code, 
appears around the inside of the rim. It reads “We win 
when we work willingly.” The 1943 issue was struck 
on a polygonal flan in tombac, 1944 and 1945 issues in 
chromium-plated steel. 

Thomas Shingles was also responsible for the design of 
the commemorative dollar of 1949 which marked the 
entry of Newfoundland as a province of Canada. The 
reverse of this issue shows the Matthew, presumed to be the 
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ship in which John Cabot was sailing when he discovered 
Newfoundland. The Latin legend appearing above the 
date translates “May the new found land flourish.” 

The coins of Elizabeth II employed the same reverse 
designs as those of George VI until 1959, when the re- 
verse of the 50 cent piece was altered to show the com- 
plete coat of arms of Canada. 

The type of the silver dollar of 1958 commemorates 
the centenary of the establishment of British Columbia as 
a Crown Colony of England. This coin, designed by 
Stephen Trenka, depicts a totem pole, the construction 
of which was limited to the Indians of this area. 

To commemorate the centenary of Confederation, a 
complete set of denominations from the 1 cent through 
the dollar was struck in 1967 with special reverse designs 
portraying various animals, fish, and fowl common to 
Canada. In addition a noncirculating 20 dollar gold piece 
was struck to be included only in the special proof sets of 
Confederation centennial coins which were sold to col- 
lectors. 

During 1967 a reduction occurred in the historic 
Canadian silver alloy from .800 to .s00 fine because of the 
rising price of silver. Some .500 fine coins were struck 
early in 1968, when it was decided to abandon silver and 
coin in nickel. Simultaneously the size of the 50 cents and 
dollar was reduced. 
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The United States of America 


COLONIAL COINAGES 


The early settlements in the English Colonies in North 
America were not supplied with coinage because En- 
gland expected the colonies to be self-supporting and in 
addition to use the proceeds of their produce to buy 
English goods. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries the use of barter in small transactions and the 
use of wampum in trading with the Indians was sufficient 
for economic development in coordination with an ex- 
tensive use of credit by wholesale merchants and their 
suppliers. The colonists kept their account books in 
pounds, shilling, and pence like the mother country, but 
soon the colonial exchange dropped in value relative to 
the English standard. The low prices of American-pro- 
duced exports did not yield enough exchange, resulting 
in the inability of the colonies to meet payments in specie 
with reasonable promptness. The pound of one colony 
would differ in value from that of another colony as well 
as from the English pound and fluctuations discouraged 
a more extensive expansion of trade. 

After Cromwell overthrew King Charles I in 1649 and 
continued in power, the Massachusetts Bay Colony au- 
thorized an issue of silver coins in 1652 containing 22'/, 
percent less silver than the equivalent coin in England. 
The reduced weight was intended to keep the coins from 
being exported to England, but it actually reduced the 
value at which the pieces circulated. The shilling, 6 pence, 
and 3 pence were coined by John Hull in Boston with 
dies made at the Saugus, Massachusetts iron works. At 
first the coins had only their denomination on one side 
and NE (New England) on the other. Subsequent issues 
contained the legend MASATHUSETS IN NEW 
ENGLAND surrounding a tree. The tree was first a wil- 
low, later an oak, and finally a pine so that the coins 
became known as pine tree money. All of the foregoing 
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denominations were dated 1652 during the thirty years of 
their coinage. The 1652 date was apparently retained 
because the colony recognized that it had no authority to 
coin money, and if criticized it wanted to create the illu- 
sion that the coins were principally made during the con- 
fusion in England in 1652. A twopence was minted in 
1662 and bore that date. Shillings circulated in America 
at their intrinsic value for almost 200 years. 

Lord Baltimore, the Proprietor of the Maryland col- 
ony, in planning its needs in 1658 had a similar series of 
silver coins struck in England in denominations of one 
shilling, 6 pence, and 4 pence (a groat) and bearing his 
portrait. There was also a penny struck in copper. The 
silver circulated until the Crown determined that no 
official permission had been given to coin it. 

The first authorized governmental paper money of 
western civilization was issued in 1690 in Massachusetts 
Bay. The Chinese many centuries before had issued paper 
money which Marco Polo first saw in the thirteenth 
century, but no European government had followed that 
successful economic method of stimulating and simpli- 
fying trade. One by one each of the American colonies 
printed and issued its own paper money, often lending it 
out to settlers on land security and sometimes spending it 
for government civil or military expenses. Virginia pre- 
ferred the use of tobacco receipts for money until 1755. 
Some colonial paper money issues were printed by Benja- 
min Franklin and others by Paul Revere. Some were 
printed from set type and ornaments while other issues 
were from American-engraved copper plates. Each piece 
was hand numbered and hand signed by from one to six 
persons. Denominations ranged from i penny to 100 
pounds. Much of the paper was produced in America. 
Rag paper on which the bills of credit were printed was 
strong but because of the many years in circulation the 
bills often had to be patched by pasting, sewing, and 
pinning. English permission was required for their issu- 
ance and in spite of severe restrictions there were over 
500 different issues of these bills of credit. The paper 
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money was customarily to be redeemed out of various 
tax collections, but deficit spending from time to time 
resulted in a depreciation in value in the period between 
1730 and 1750 in most colonies. The penalty for counter- 
feiting was death but that did not stop extensive forgery 
of the currency. 

The small change available for use in the English colo- 
nies in North America consisted chiefly of standard En- 
glish halfpennies. Theacceptance of these pieces, primarily 
in the northern and middle colonies, was not as halfpen- 
nies but as coppers at 12 to 18 to the colony’s shilling. In 
1681 Mark Newby brought to America some Irish half- 
pennies which bore the image of St. Patrick and had them 
authorized for use as money in New Jersey where he set- 
tled. In 1688 under King James II, a 4, real (intended asa1 
farthing equivalent) was struck in England for the planta- 
tions in America in order to find a use for the tin mined in 
England, but circulation was very limited because tin 
money was not accepted by colonists. 

From 1722 to 1724 the right to coin small money for 
America was granted by King George I to William 
Wood of London, with profits to be retained by the 
coiner. Under this franchise Wood coined tons of 2, 
1, and half penny pieces from copper adulterated with 
zinc, silver, etc., and bearing the legend ROSA AMERI- 
CANA. These pieces were rejected as a fraud in New 
England, where their circulation was attempted, be- 
cause they were not of pure copper. To counteract the 
attempted introduction from England of Rosa Ameri- 
cana coinage, Massachusetts Bay Colony issued its own 
small change printed on parchment. The penny was 
round, the two pence rectangular and the three pence 
hexagonal so as to be conveniently recognizable by shape. 
In 1737-1739 John Higley of Connecticut privately 
coined pieces made from locally mined copper, some of 
which had the denomination 3 pence and some had 
legends such as VALUE ME AS YOU PLEASE or 
I AM GOOD COPPER. 

European and Spanish American gold and silver coins 
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were obtained by the Americans from their trade with 
the West Indies and with the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies in Central and South America. These coins 
brought a premium when bought with English Colonial 
exchange and were sought by the colonists as their only 
practical means of obtaining specie. Queen Anne, by a 
proclamation in 1704 and by a law in 1709, endeavored 
to support the value of English Colonial exchanges by 
fixing the maximum value in colonial money which 
could be given for European and Spanish American 
coins. This rate was known as proclamation money and 
set the Spanish dollar of eight reales equal to 6 Colonial 
shillings. The same coin could be bought for about 4 
shillings 8 pence in English money. 

Rarely was any English, European, or Spanish Ameri- 
can specie coinage furnished by England to its American 
colonies, even when their financial plight was severe. 
One such exception took place in 1749 when the accumu- 
lation of expenses of the Massachusetts Bay forces in 
expeditions against the French in Canada had almost 
forced the government of that colony to default on its 
paper money obligations to its own people. England 
after many requests sent 317 containers full of coins on 
the ship Mermaid consisting of ten tons of English half- 
pennies and farthings (many dated 1749) and 650,000 
ounces of Spanish American silver coin having a value of 
£183,649. The Virginia colony had sought the right to 
issue coins for over one hundred years and finally suc- 
ceeded in 1773 when the Crown granted consent to an 
issue of copper halfpennies with the head of King George 
IIT on one side and the Virginia coat of arms on the other. 
By the time the coinage was struck in England and sent 
to America, copper had depreciated in value. When the 
official arguments as to how to handle the problem were 
almost concluded, the American Revolution had already 
begun and copper was needed for war purposes. Some 
of the pieces did circulate extensively but most were 
never taken out of their original kegs. 

During the eighteenth century in the French-con- 
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trolled areas in the Mississippi Valley, trading with the 
Indians was generally conducted by barter with manu- 
factured goods given in exchange for furs. Lead smelted 
from surface ores added to the exports. In 1719-1720 
when the fictitious prosperity of the Company of the 
Indies was promoted by John Law in France, the French 
paper money issued during this dream of prosperity was 
not circulated in America and thus the French economic 
collapse did not materially affect American monetary 
procedures. Thereafter, however, the French Colonial 
régime in New Orleans did issue paper money which 
circulated among merchants and traders in the Mississippi 
Valley trade, but no example of those issues appears to 
have survived. There are, however, private promissory 
notes usually payable in deerskin at the rate of 2% pounds 
of deerskin to the Spanish dollar, and their use extended 
into the nineteenth century. These were known as 
“Bons’’ and were usually issued in the spring for equip- 
ment and supplies for expeditions going upriver. When 
the furs were brought back the Bons were redeemed, 
some having been transferred to other owners in the 
interim. 

The paper money was reasonably well controlled by 
the English colonies which issued it until the American 
Revolution forced the issuance of additional quantities 
for the cause of independence. To finance its activities the 
Continental Congress, representing all of the colonies in 
revolt, issued paper money which was spent primarily for 
military purposes. This was known as Continental Cur- 
rency and Benjamin Franklin was one of the leaders in 
its development and design. Its fractional denominations 
ranged from $% to $44; its integral denominations from 
$1 to $80, including such unusual denominations as $6, 
$7, $8, $35, $55, etc. 

Over 275 people in the Philadelphia area were selected 
from 1775 to 1779 to sign the Continental Currency. 
This was a detriment to authentication by the public but 
was psychologically most beneficial. The appointees were 
chosen on the basis of patriotism, and the participation by 
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so many in the issuance of currency ensured their loyalty 
in supporting its acceptance. 

As in so many Revolutionary movements, only faith 
in the Continental Congress was pledged to the redemp- 
tion of the Continental Currency. The Congress was 
without the power of taxation. The thirteen colonies 
(thirteen states after the Declaration of Independence) 
were expected to pay in their quotas of the obligations 
incurred, but each state was issuing its OWN paper cur- 
rency and had its own redemption problems. Legal tender 
laws were difficult to enforce. The British forces felt that 
they could bring about a collapse of the rebellion more 
easily by counterfeiting the Continental Currency and 
authorized forgeries to be produced. They gave away 
quantities of counterfeits to people who would pass 
them, this being the first use of counterfeit paper money 
as a weapon in economic warfare. The entire value of 
Continental Congress as well as State (colony) money 
collapsed by 1779, due more to the excessive quantity 
issued rather than through counterfeiting, and was never 
paid. This gave rise to the expression ““Not Worth a 
Continental.’”” When Continental Currency became 
worthless in 1780, Benjamin Franklin subsequently de- 
scribed the effect of the collapse by pointing out that it 
paid itself off by depreciation and operated as a tax on 
those who could best afford to pay. 

The Continental Currency from its first issue in 1775 
was payable in Spanish Dollars because those silver coins 
were a standard in world trade. It was felt that an Ameri- 
can issue of Continental Dollars in silver would have a 
stabilizing effect on the paper currency and dies for such 
an issue were prepared in 1776 by Elisha Gallaudet, a 
New York engraver. The rebus Time Flies So Mind Your 
Business was copied from the 17 February 1776 fractional 
Continental paper money. There was a discontinuance 
of issues of paper money of the one dollar denomination 
so that the coin could be substituted. Patterns in tin were 
prepared apparently for the purpose of obtaining Con- 
gressional approval, but a lack of available silver made a 
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formal submission to the Continental Congress pur- 
poseless. There were therefore no American coins minted 
during the American Revolution, although New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts each considered copper pieces 
in 1776 and patterns were prepared. 

After the 1783 treaty recognizing American Indepen- 
dence, there were efforts by the Continental Congress, 
the States and private persons to establish coinage for 
American use. Gouverneur Morris in 1783 had silver 
patterns prepared for coinage on the basis of 1440 mills 
to the Spanish American dollar with the largest coin to 
be 1000 mills or 1 mark. Jefferson opposed this principle 
as impractical and wanted the American coinage to be 
decimal, using the Spanish American dollar as a base for 
100 cents. The basis for specie coinage was not agreed 
upon until 1791 when Alexander Hamilton refined Jef- 
ferson’s theory. However, Morris unofficially had long 
before promoted his theory by arranging for copper 
pieces about the size of English halfpennies to be minted 
in England in 1783 and 1785 bearing the motto NOVA 
CONSTELLATIO. These circulated freely without any 
denomination, primarily in New York. 

The states of Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts each franchised private groups to produce 
copper coinage and enormous quantities were minted in 
those states from 1785 through 1788. New Jersey on its 
pieces used the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM which has 
continued on United States coinage to the present time. 
The principal design on the 1785 Vermont coppers fea- 
tured Vermont by word and symbol as the fourteenth 
star in the constellation of American states. Yet the Ver- 
mont coppers dated 1787 and 1788 show a bust in the 
style of George III and a figure of Britannia holding a 
British shield. These British insignia did not indicate any 
loyalty to England. They occurred because the mint at 
Machin’s Mills in New York used the same hub punches 
for making Vermont dies as were used for making 
counterfeit British halfpenny dies. The legends were 
changed but not the designs. In some cases, however, 
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false halfpenny dies themselves were used in combination 
with Vermont dies in striking Vermont coinage. 

Because of the low intrinsic value of copper in the 
English halfpenny compared to its circulating value in 
England, substantial amounts of counterfeit halfpennies 
were coined in England for about fifty years ending in 
1788. England made only a feeble effort to suppress the 
counterfeits and failed to supply enough genuine pieces 
for the country’s needs, Quantities of these counterfeits 
were sold from time to time to merchants at a discount to 
bring to America for circulation. These circulated on a 
par with genuine English halfpennies in the central and 
northern American colonies. To avoid the English 
counterfeit laws the legends on some of the counterfeits 
were modified resulting in what were called evasions. 
America was not sent any of the evasions for circulation 
because regular counterfeits were not often objected to. 
When the Revolutionary War was concluded and British 
counterfeit coppers continued to be shipped to America, 
Yankee ingenuity helped to inaugurate American-made 
English counterfeit halfpennies. Most of these counter- 
feits were dated 1784 through 1788, dates for which no 
genuine English halfpennies had been issued. Others were 
antedated to as early as 1747 and some were antedated 
from 1771 through 1776. The primary source of these 
coins was the mint of Thomas Machin, at Orange Lake, 
near Newburgh, New York, where visitors were not 
welcome at his so-called hardware manufactory. It was 
almost as profitable for a coiner to have a franchise to 
mint copper coinage on behalf of an American state as 
to make counterfeit halfpennies. A New York official re- 
port in 1787 pointed out the fraud on the public in 
granting copper coinage franchises and thus New York 
refused to grant any. 

In 1787 Ephraim Brasher, a New York jeweler who 
had unsuccessfully sought the New York copper coining 
franchise, used the dies he prepared to strike gold pieces. 
This coin is known asa Brasher doubloon and has a coun- 
terstamp of the coiner’s initials on the reverse design. 
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While the Federal government was struggling to solve 
its many problems brought about by independence, the 
Continental Congress, in 1787, contracted with James 
Jarvis to coin official cents in copper. The contract was 
obtained by political influence and there was no provision 
for supervision. Jarvis obtained the government’s supply 
of copper on credit and went to Birmingham, England, 
to arrange for Matthew Boulton to produce the Ameri- 
can copper cents. Boulton’s new minting machinery was 
available but Boulton’s terms of cash in advance could not 
be met. The security of a contract with the United States 
government was not acceptable to him. Jarvis and his 
father-in-law, Samuel Broome, and his uncle, Jeremiah 
Platt, were at that time partners with others in a company 
coining Connecticut coppers in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Because the New Haven mint was restricted from 
being used for Federal coinage, Jarvis, after a substantial 
delay, tried to fulfill his commitment by coining some 
Federal cents in New York City. By the time the first 
of these ““Fugio cents” were minted there was a drop in 
the value at which the public accepted coppers, and 
Jarvis not only failed to complete his contract but de- 
faulted in payment for the copper furnished by the 
government. 

Private copper tokens joined the other coppers during 
this period because all of them were circulating at higher 
than their intrinsic value. The entire copper circulation 
in America became such a glut on the market by 1789 
that the acceptability of copper as a circulating medium 
ceased for several years. 

There was a new start in the issuance of paper money 
by the individual states from 1781 through 1788 and 
these issues were redeemed in most instances. This type 
of currency was made unlawful under the Constitution 
of the United States in 1789, and even the Federal Gov- 
ernment was not granted the constitutional right to 
issue paper money because of the losses that the people 
had sustained during the Revolution. The Constitution 
did, however, continue the power of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to coin money, a right it had under the Articles 
of Confederation adopted in 1777. 

While the people of the United States were in need of 
a stabilized small change, the coiners of England hoped 
their advanced coining techniques might secure for them 
the right to coin United States money under contract. In 
1791 copper 1 cent pieces were struck in England bearing 
the head of Washington with the legend WASHING- 
TON PRESIDENT. They were of sufficient size not to 
be rejected in America for having too little intrinsic 
copper value. They were available for purchase by the 
government but if that failed they could be sold at a 
discount to private merchants. In 1792 a formal presenta- 
tion of similar Washington pieces was made to United 
States officials in the hope that the new designs might 
receive approval, a gold example having been given to 
President Washington to stimulate his enthusiasm. Peter 
Getz of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, submitted an American 
half dollar pattern with the legend WASHINGTON 
PRESIDENT I, the numbering of the presidency being 
suggested by the numbering of English kings having the 
same first name. A debate occurred in the Senate of the 
United States on the matter of the use of the Washington 
bust and name and, apparently at Washington’s sugges- 
tion, a conclusion was reached rejecting any personal 
reference to the president or to the presidency on United 
States coinage. 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 


George Washington’s decidedly negative reaction to 
the proposal that his portrait be used as the obverse type 
for the coinage of the United States gave impetus to the 
advocates in Congress for a nonmonarchical coinage. In 
drawing up the Mint Act of 2 April 1792—the ultimate 
authority for U.S. coins to the present day—Congress 
explicitly rejected the original Morris bill’s clause calling 
for the president’s portrait, in favor of “‘a device emble- 
matic of liberty” with the word LIBERTY. In the de- 
bate over this clause, it became clear that the legislators 
had come to view the portrayal of rulers as an essentially 
monarchical practice. No matter how they idolized 
Washington, the use of his portrait would have consti- 
tuted a precedent applicable to his successors regardless 
of their quality. 

The earliest efforts to create a suitable iconography on 
the coinage appear on the 1783-1785 NOVA CON- 
STELLATIO coppers, made in huge quantities by Wyon 
at Birmingham on behalf of Gouverneur Morris. A ring 
of thirteen stars surrounding a central blazing sun ex- 
presses the concept that under God these colonies were 
united in one new constellation like so many fixed stars 
in the night sky. (Hence Vermont coins of 1785 with a 
fourteen-star ring and QVARTA DECIMA STELLA.) 
The monogrammed script US may be taken as expres- 
sing the same concept of union of the several colonies 
(conceived hopefully as sovereign states). Later in 1784- 
1785 this idea was developed further, following a sug- 
gestion of Thomas Jefferson (in his Propositions regarding 
the Coinage of Gold, Silver and Copper, 13 May 1785, 
printed with a report of the Grand Committee of Conti- 
nental Congress, part of the design being reproduced in 
that committee’s report in the Journals of Continental 
Congress Xxvill, 354-358), resulting in pattern copper 
“decads” made by Wyon after Jefferson’s ideas. Jefferson 
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had originally suggested the device ofan Indian trampling 
on a crown with the legend MANUS INIMICA 
TYRANNIS; Wyon’s patterns showed Liberty as the 
Goddess Diana, quiver over shoulder, holding bow and 
arrow, and trampling on a crown; beside her is a Roman 
altar supporting an object that might be either a cap of 
Liberty or a helmet: AMERICANA below, INIMICA 
TYRANNIS around. On the reverse is an array of 
thirteen stars within a glory (as the drawing in JCC) and 
CONFEDERATIO 1785 = “The American Confed- 
eration is hostile to Tyrants.”” The concept of Liberty as 
Diana or Artemis probably derived in part from Au- 
gustin Dupré's LIBERTAS AMERICANA medal com- 
memorating the victories of Saratoga and Yorktown 
(1781). Note that the Phrygian cap or pileus is common 
to both, strengthening the identification of Liberty as 
the hunting goddess. 

The conception of stars in a glory, deriving ultimately 
from the Great Seal of the United States (1782), has 
reappeared in many different issues of coins during the 
period 1792-1916, especially those with one or another 
adaptation of the Great Seal’s heraldic eagle. The Liberty 
head also recurred over the years, deriving directly from 
the Dupré medal initially (in Adam Eckfeldt’s head for 
the 1793 half cents and Joseph Wright’s posthumous head 
for the 1793 Liberty Cap cents), later from other more 
or less mythological personifications. Once Congress 
had decided for all time that a living ruler’s portrait would 
be inappropriate, a personification of the goddess Liberty 
(in the manner of any number of Roman coin “‘Virtues’’) 
was an obvious device. Apparently nobody was then 
familiar enough with Greek iconography to suggest, for 
example, the Carthaginian device of a horse free of any 
kind of harness; or, as is quite likely, the principal source 
used was Benjamin Franklin’s library of Roman-inspired 
books of emblems and mottoes by Diego Saavedra, 
Joachim Camerarius, J. C. Weigels, and others. Early use 
of these sources occurred on the 1775-1779 Continental 
Currency bills of credit, thanks to Benjamin Franklin and 
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Francis Hopkinson. (Itisnevertheless singular that the two 
best mottoes, E PLURIBUS UNUM [1782] and LIB- 
ERTY PARENT OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
[1792], seem not to have direct classical sources. Attempts 
to derive the former from the line in Virgil’s Moretum are 
really irrelevant, as the poet’s de pluribus una means “‘one 
selected from among many,” rather than “‘one made up 
of many.”’) 

As the classically educated scientist David Rittenhouse 
had contributed the original layouts for James Smither’s 
engravings of border blocks for those same Continental 
notes, he was an obvious choice in 1792 for the director- 
ship of the newly founded mint. We may safely attribute 
to Rittenhouse not only the basic conceptions of the 
Disme and Half Disme denominations, but also the 
legend all these 1792 products share. It is not impossible 
that Rittenhouse might have suggested to Henry Voigt 
the use of an endless chain of fifteen links for the reverse 
of the first cents (March 1793). This had the virtue of 
suggesting a continuity between these and the Fugio 
coppers of 1787, which had used a similar device com- 
bined with Ben Franklin’s FUGIO and sundial (= “‘, 
Time, fly.” therefore “Mind your business’’); the fifteen 
links represent of course the fifteen united colonies 
(1792-1796). Unfortunately, the chain suggested some- 
thing quite different to some citizens, resulting in a 
diatribe quoted in the Boston Argus and the Philadelphia 
The Mail, or Claypool’s Daily Advertiser: 


The American cents (says a letter from Newark) do 
not answer our expectations. The chain on the re- 
verse is but a bad omen for liberty, and liberty her- 
self appears to be in a fright. May she not justly cry 
out in the words of the Apostle, “Alexander the 
coppersmith hath done me much evil: the Lord 
reward him according to his works.” 


This barb (2 Timothy 4:14) obviously refers to Alexander 
Hamilton, whose report in Congress (1791) was directly 
ancestral to the establishment of the Philadelphia mint. 
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Not surprisingly, within less than two years political 
pressures were to increase to such a degree as to force 
congressional investigation of the mint, to decide if it 
should not be abolished and the appropriations diverted 
to financing a contract coinage by Boulton or some 
other Birmingham coiner. 

David Rittenhouse resigned in June 1795, pleading 
reasons of health, though surely the political pressures had 
contributed to his malaise. Congressional opponents of 
the mint were already speaking of the investigation as 
though abolition of the mint were a certainty—forget- 
ting that the last actual coinage contract (with James 
Jarvis for the 1787 Fugio coppers) had ended in complete 
failure, such that the government got neither payment 
for the blanks supplied nor more than a small fraction of 
the coins which were to have been made from them, and 
nothing more was ever recovered. 

Nevertheless, gold deposited at the mint 1793-1795 
had been returned uncoined, neither dies nor proper as- 
saying facilities being as yet complete. All Rittenhouse 
managed to do with precious metal was to issue a small 
number of silver dollars (many of 1794 so weakly 
brought up that the dates could not be read) and half 
dollars. The flowing hair design adopted for the silver 
coins, a simplified version of the head found on 1794 
cents though without the cap, pleased nobody. In any 
case, most of the coins were held in local bank vaults 
while there remained in circulation the worn Spanish 
silver fractional coins and eighths and quarters of Spanish 
dollars (often shaved or clipped or cut so as to be short 
weight). 

The new director, Henry William DeSaussure, ap- 
pointed by President Washington over his own protests, 
declared as his two aims 1) to get gold coins into circula- 
tion; and 2) to improve the design of the silver coins. 
The Chief Engraver (hired in November 1793 after it 
developed that neither Voigt nor Eckfeldt could add 
diesinking to their essential duties) was Robert Scot, bet- 
ter known asa bank note plate engraver—hardly a skill of 
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much relevance to die cutting, as the question of relief 
detail does not arise in intaglio plates, the illusion of a 
third dimension being created solely by various kinds of 
shading. Scot’s thoroughly mediocre designs were to be 
excused because, after all, his task was to translate designs 
into working dies, not primarily to create new devices. 
Nevertheless, one of DeSaussure’s first orders directed 
Scot to procure suitable devices and engrave matrices, 
hubs, and working dies for three gold denominations— 
quarter eagle, half eagle, and eagle ($2.50, $5, and $10). 
The designer is not known, but most probably Scot 
copied some contemporary engraving of a Roman copy 
of a Hellenistic goddess, adding an oversize felt cap (said 
by Jefferson thirty years later to have been a copy of high 
fashion of the time, not a pileus) which was nevertheless 
usually assumed to represent a liberty cap. The eagle on 
the 1795 coin, standing on a huge palm branch and hold- 
ing an olive wreath in its beak, appears to have been 
adapted from a contemporary engraving of a Roman 
onyx cameo (first century B.c., as no. 4 of the Eichler- 
Kris catalogue of Roman cameos in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna, a lesser relative of the Gemma Au- 
gustea), turning the eagle from a side view to a front or 
back view—it is undeterminable which. 

DeSaussure’s first delivery warrant, 31 July 1795, or- 
dered the Chief Coiner to deliver to the Mint Treasurer 
744 newly coined half eagles; the eagles followed be- 
ginning September 22, one prooflike presentation piece 
going to President Washington, the regular coins to the 
Bank of Pennsylvania which had deposited the bullion 
for coining. It is probable that criticism of the eagle 
design was responsible for Scot’s (1796) adaptation of the 
heraldic eagle from the Great Seal—though with clouds 
added in a row above the stars, which makes neither 
heraldic nor aesthetic sense, and with the eagle holding a 
sheaf of arrows in his dexter claw, a blunder not to be 
remedied until the design was abandoned (1807-1808). 

At some time during the summer of 1795, DeSaussure 
approached the illustrious portraitist Gilbert Stuart with 
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a commission to produce a new representation of Liberty 
suitable for the silver dollar and its fractions, potentially 
also (less the eagle) for the copper coins. Stuart chose for 
his model Mrs. William Bingham (née Ann Willing), 
commonly believed the most beautiful of Philadelphia 
socialites. However, with Scot already working on dies 
for the gold denominations, DeSaussure, to expedite 
Stuart’s work, hired John Eckstein to reduce Stuart’s 
drawings to matrices—an unfortunate decision, for 
whatever subtlety Stuart had managed to get into his 
drawings was completely lost in the translation into 
metal, and the hubs raised from these matrices in order to 
sink working dies (the stars, letters, and date to be added 
by hand) naturally could be no better. As it finally ap- 
peared on the coins, after DeSaussure’s resignation under 
pressure, the draped bust suggests nothing so much as a 
commonplace plaster cast ofa third or fourth century A.D. 
bust of an overweight Roman matron. This is unques- 
tionably why Gilbert Stuart’s part in the design remained 
unknown for over a century; he certainly would not 
have consented to let his name be associated with it. 

The stars were at first fifteen, then sixteen in number on 
some of these dies, to mark the admission of Tennessee 
into the Union, 1 June 1796; but it quickly became ap- 
parent that the mint could not go on adding stars in- 
definitely. Their number became standardized at the 
original thirteen as of late 1797. 

The first eagle to appear on the draped bust dollars 
(October 1795) was probably designed as well as en- 
graved by Eckstein; it is certainly not worthy of Stuart. 
Too dumpy to recall the living bird, more like the 
‘primitive’? wood carvings of the time, this eagle sits on 
too, too solid clouds which somehow have managed to 
fit inside a colossal wreath of olive (?) and palm, the latter 
(like the palm branch supporting the eagle on the gold 
coins) possibly chosen as a tribute to DeSaussure’s south- 
ern homeland, though certainly inappropriate for a na- 
tional coinage design. As the back/front ambiguity per- 
sisted here too, this eagle was promptly abandoned in 
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favor of the stylized “Great Seal” eagle which first ap- 
peared on quarter eagles in 1796, and continued on gold 
and silver until late in 1807. This “heraldic eagle,” or 
more properly “eagle displayed,’ was to reappear on 
silver coins, 1892—1916, ina version by Charles E. Barber. 

Copper cents and half cents were left to flourish with 
only simplified versions of the draped bust design, their 
reverses showing a rather exiguous wreath which, unlike 
its successors, at least avoided overcrowding the in- 
scriptions. 

In 1807 John Reich was employed by the mint with the 
title of Assistant Engraver and the assignment of creating 
new designs for all coin denominations then in produc- 
tion. During his ten years with the mint, Reich gave the 
nation two “sandwich-board”’ eagles which were to be- 
come as distinctively the ““American’’ coin devices as the 
owls were Athenian. His smaller eagle, wings aloft, talons 
gripping oversized branch and arrows, seems to have 
derived from that found on the Mott Tokens of 1789—of 
British origin though made for a New York jewelry 
firm. Reich’s eagle design continued for a full century 
(1807-1908) on gold coins, with only minor modifica- 
tions—removal of motto ribbon in 1834, addition of a 
different motto on scroll in 1866-1908. Cornelius Ver- 
meule has identified a probable common ancestor of both 
this and the Mott eagle in Rottenhammer’s painting 
Hebe, in Benjamin West’s Omnia Vincit Amor, ultimately 
after one of the sketches of eagles (anonymous, Italian, 
about 1525) in West’s own collection. 

Reich’s companion eagle, with an equally perilous 
grip on the symbolic sprig and sheaf, but wings only 
partly spread, remained (with the same minor modifica- 
tions) on the larger silver coins through 1891, except the 
silver dollar, 1878-1904, and the trade dollar, 1873-1885. 

No exact prototypes have yet been identified for 
Reich’s personifications of Liberty. For the gold and silver 
coins, Reich first produced a still more overstuffed 
Italianate bust (whom some critics promptly identified as 
“the artist’s fat mistress’’), draped as her predecessor, and 
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wearing a roundish limp cap lettered LIBERTY on its 
brim—commonly miscalled the “Turban type.’”’ On the 
gold, this was replaced in 1813 by a larger head without 
drapery, the modelling simply terminating at the base of 
the neck; on the silver, it continued with numerous slight 
modifications until 1839. 

On the copper coins (cents 1808-1814, half cents 1809- 
1836), Reich’s obverse type is at once more eccentric and 
more pleasing, recently known as the “Classic Head.” 
This is a profile of ambiguous gender, with short curly 
hair bound with a fillet inscribed LIBERTY. Its origin in 
some Roman copy of a Greek statue is evident enough; 
what appears to have generally gone unnoticed is that the 
coiffure is, from the classical tradition, masculine, and the 
fillet is undoubtedly a masculine attribute. This design 
makes a belated appearance, ten years after Reich's de- 
parture from the mint (because of inadequate salary), on 
the gold $2.50 and $5 coins of 1834-1839. 

For the copper coins, Reich designed a heavy contin- 
uous wreath, of the Christmas variety, with the denomi- 
nation written out under which is a long dash. This was 
imparted to the working dies by a hub, at first without 
the surrounding inscription, but after 1835 complete even 
to the borders; a coarser modification of this design per- 
sisted until 1857 when the large copper cents and the half 
cents were discontinued. Only in some cents of 1840- 
1843 is the effect less than overcrowded, even then only 
because the lettering was small enough to occasion 
complaints. 

For reasons unknown, in 1816 the ailing Robert Scot 
made a new design for the head used on copper cents. It 
was not an improvement: the coarse heavy features and 
the almost straight profile line down to the up of the 
nose are far removed from the classical tradition it at- 
tempts to imitate. Dr. Sheldon, author of definitive 
texts on the cents of 1793-1814, many years ago pointed 
out that the 1816-1835 head resembles far more the pro- 
file of an obese city ward boss than that of a lady. Un- 
fortunately, Scot’s successors in office, William Kneass 
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and Christian Gobrecht, made only minor modifications 
until 1839/40. 

At that time, Gobrecht gave the cents and half cents a 
cleaned-up version (with flat cheeks), the bun behind the 
head now tied with strings of beads rather than a thong. 
This revised profile shows a distinct derivation from 
Benjamin West’s Venus. It is the style of head found on 
Gobrecht’s new designs for gold coins (1838/39 for the 
larger denominations, 1840 on quarter eagles), remain- 
ing, with very minor modifications, on the $2.50 and $10 
pieces through 1907, the $5 through early 1908. 

Christian Gobrecht (1785-1844), a then renowned en- 
graver of ornamental work on bank note plates for 
Murray, Draper, Fairman in New York, had at the mint 
director’s request in 1824 made two large medallion 
heads of Liberty. No commission as Engraver was to 
follow until Kneass suffered a stroke in 1835, but Go- 
brecht did furnish letter punches during the middle and 
late 1820's. Part of the difficulty was the government’s 
unwillingness to appropriate more than $600 annual 
salary, whereas Gobrecht had been earning several times 
that sum from the bank note firm. Gobrecht’s forte was 
clean, meticulous translation of drawings into intaglio 
bank note plates, or into bas-relief for mechanical con- 
version into an unlimited number of working dies com- 
plete except for dates. This kind of stereotypy was then 
viewed as a valuable anticounterfeiting device, as any 
deviation in design (on comparison with a genuine ccin 
of the same type) could now render a coin suspect, a 
view held to the present day by the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing for our paper currency. 

Gobrecht’s designs were of course not his own. He is 
best remembered for a magnificent flying eagle, after 
drawings by the ornithological draftsman Titian Peale. 
Vermeule has attributed to Peale the published plates of 
the Charles Lucien Bonaparte bird studies and possibly 
also the better-known ones after Audubon. Tradition has 
it that the eagle for Gobrecht’s 1836-1839 dollars was 
drawn by Peale from life, the subject being “Old Pete,” 
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the mint’s mascot for many years. 

This particular flying eagle design appears first amid 
stars (thirteen large and thirteen small, denoting the 
original colonies and those subsequently admitted or 
pending admission in 1836). The practical difficulty of 
redesigning the reverse for each new state was immedi- 
ately recognized and the 1838-1839 experimental dollars 
and half dollars depict this eagle in a plain field, the 
original thirteen stars being carried on the obverse as 
formerly. The flying eagle design was to reappear briefly, 
thanks to James Barton Longacre (Gobrecht’s successor 
in office, 1844-1869), on the small copper-nickel cents of 
1856-1858, and it may have partially influenced Augustus 
St. Gaudens when he was modelling the flying eagle for 
the reverse of the new $20 gold pieces of 1907. 

The “Gobrecht dollars” of 1836-1839 have, as the 
obverse device, Liberty seated on a rock, after a drawing 
by Thomas Sully. She is draped in what is presumably a 
Greek chiton; hair tangled by a passing breeze. Liberty’s 
attitude suggests alarm at some unnamed threat beyond 
her right shoulder. She holds in her right hand a shield 
crossed by a broad ribbon bearing her name and her left 
hand supports a long pole surmounted by a pileus; her 
left foot is sandalled. Silver dollars of 1836, but no other 
coins of any denomination, were signed C. GOBRECHT 
F. (Fecit = he made it) in field above the date. So much 
newspaper scorn followed the appearance of the first 
eighteen specimens that on the second dollar die Gobrecht 
moved his signature into the rocky base. But the attacks 
continued and the name (which would have excited no 
comment whatever on a medal) had to be omitted from 
all later dies. 

Thought by the mint personnel to be an innovation, 
this use of the full-length personification has numismatic 
antecedents in the occasional Roman Imperial reverses 
with the goddess standing holding her attributes, and the 
inscription LIBERTAS (es Antoninus Pius sestertil, 
BMC 1944-1947). The seated figure was most directly 
familiar with the title BRITANNIA first on earlier 
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“Province’’ type bronze asses and sestertii of Antoninus 
Pius celebrating his conquests in Britain (A.D. 143-45). 
Seated on a rock, more rarely on a globe, she holds a 
spear and stretches out not a pileus but a standard. One 
of these sestertii, BMC 1639, served in and after 1665 as 
prototype for John Roettiers’ designs for the halfpence 
and farthings of the restored Charles II. This design re- 
mained unchanged until 1699, when probationary en- 
graver Samuel Bull lowered Britannia’s outstretched 
arm. John Croker, Engraver after 1705, designed an im- 
proved version which continued in use through 1775, and 
it is this conception on halfpennies which directly influ- 
enced the colonists’ design of Liberty. The first such 
representation appears to be the mixed allegory on the 
masthead of the Boston Gazette, Spring 1770, with Bri- 
tannia’s shield as on the coins, but with her left hand 
holding a pole surmounted by the pileus, and with her 
out-stretched right hand opening a birdcage, whose oc- 
cupant has just escaped. The opened birdcage theme 
reappears on the South Carolina $20 notes of 14 February 
1779, among others, but in no post-Revolutionary ver- 
sion, being replaced by the olive branch of peace. During 
the 1780's the colonial patron goddess is sometimes found 
seated ona crate or cotton bale. A caution against possible 
excesses is sounded in certain rare coppers of 1785-1786 
showing Liberty (as Columbia) offering the scales of 
Justice, though not blindfolded. Originally emanating 
from one of the Wyons at Birmingham, these designs 
were at least twice copied on indigenous coin dies by 
James F. Atlee, engraver at the Rahway, New Jersey, 
mint (1786-1787), later at Thomas Machin’s clandestine 
mint near Newburgh, New York (1788-1790). Wyon’s 
original dies draped a flag from the pole, a point in com- 
mon again with the Barber dollars of 1870-1876. 

Early in March 1836, Gobrecht made dies for a pro- 
posed gold dollar, and specimens were sent to the Secre- 
tary of Treasury on the 14th, others to the congressional 
committee considering Section 10 of the bill which was 
to become the Mint Act of 18 January 1837 (though 
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minus that section). The coin, smaller than a dime and 
with a plain edge, showed on obverse a pileus with 
LIBERTY on brim, in a glory; on reverse, 1 D(ollar) 
within a palm branch bent into a circle, the nation’s 
identity around, date below. The devices are striking and 
beautifully done, and it is not now known why the 
committee excised this authorizing section of the bill. 
Use of the pileus as a principal device is very unusual. The 
earliest instance—and one of the most dramatic of all— 
is the historic Ides of March denarius issued after the 
assassination of Julius Caesar by Marcus Brutus, one of 
the leading conspirators. However, a more familiar ex- 
ample is the Mexican Republic silver coins, with the cap 
inscribed LIBERTAD within a burst of rays. This is the 
probable source for Gobrecht’s design. Once again, the 
palm branch is found on an ephemeral coinage die, its 
significance dubious. From then on the cap was relegated 
to the more humble position of one of Liberty’s attributes. 

Little needs to be said of the various rejected experi- 
mental half dollars of 1838-1839. They ring a number of 
changes on the familiar themes: Gobrecht’s reworking of 
the old Reich capped bust; a smaller edition of the seated 
figure on the dollar; a modified mirror image of the 
Gobrecht head for the $10; Gobrecht’s flying eagle with- 
out stars, in one instance burdened with arrows and olive 
branch; Kneass’s standing eagle holding the same impedi- 
menta; and several minor reworkings of the old Reich 
eagle. As one would expect, the seated figure and the 
Reich eagle were adopted for the half and quarter dollar, 
the dime and half dime having similar obverses but nar- 
row wreaths on reverse. 

Robert Maskell Patterson, director of the mint, ap- 
parently became dissatisfied with the Sully-Gobrecht 
seated figure which he had so recently championed, and 
in 1840 commissioned Robert Ball Hughes, the Anglo- 
American sculptural miniaturist, to create a plaster medal- 
lion based on this seated figure but incorporating certain 
“improvements.” What Hughes did can hardly be con- 
sidered an improvement. He enlarged Liberty’s head and 
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cap, combed her hair, fattened her arms, enlarged the 
word LIBERTY, chipped away much of the rock, and 
made other minor alterations; but the most noticeable 
change was his addition of a bulky cloak or himation 
carried over the crook of her elbow. For some reason, the 
working hubs reduced by a Contamin portrait lathe from 
this new medallion failed to include the half dollar—with 
the consequence that among the silver coins of the 1840’s 
and $0’s, the half dollar is the only denomination gen- 
erally found well struck. Most of the uncirculated or mint 
state dollars, quarters, dimes, and half dimes of this period 
are so poorly struck up that details of hair and drapery are 
vague—in marked contrast to those of 1837-1839. De- 
spite the obvious appearance of the coins, Patterson 
claimed that Hughes’s version of the seated Liberty was 
adopted to improve their minting quality. 

Gobrecht died 23 July 1844. The current attitude which 
prevailed at the mint was that the office of Engraver 
could be abolished as working dies were now mechanical- 
ly reproducible complete but for dates and mintmarks, 
items which could be added by any workman competent 
with a hammer. The occasional medals ordered by Con- 
gress could be designed (as heretofore) by independent 
artists, whose relief models could be readily reduced at 
the mint to working dies. The validity of this concept 
went unchallenged for five years until, in 1849, two new 
denominations were ordered by act of Congress. 

On hearing of Gobrecht’s death, James Barton Long- 
acre (1794-1869) asked his old friend John C. Calhoun to 
obtain for him the appointment as the mint engraver. 
Longacre had no experience with die cutting, but he (and 
apparently Calhoun) believed that his experience as a 
portrait engraver (notably in the National Portrait Gallery 
of Distinguished Americans, 4 v., 1834-1839) would more 
than compensate. After all, Gobrecht (like Longacre) 
brought to the mint a fund of experience in plate en- 
graving. During Longacre’s first five years as chief en- 
graver, his duties were the blacksmith’s chore of ham- 
mering dates and mintmarks into working dies, at which 
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task he was timid and tentative, making many blunders. 
However, he filled notebooks with sketches for possible 
use in redesigning coins, and some of these—notably 
fanciful wreaths and elaborate headdresses—did later find 
such use. For political reasons, Longacre was believed an 
enemy by the mint authorities, and his diesinking inex- 
perience was urged as grounds for several unsuccessful 
attempts to oust him. 

Discovery of vast quantities of gold in California be- 
ginning in 1848 had these consequences among others: a 
decline in the market price of gold reckoned in terms of 
silver; a demand for gold coins of quite large denomina- 
tions. Silver coins began to be brought up for melting and 
foreign sale as bullion, as their silver content first reached 
and then exceeded face value; in turn, the need arose for 
denominations between the unpopular large copper cents 
(nearly the size and weight of half dollars) and the $2.50 
gold piece. Even August Bechtler’s large issue of gold 
dollars (c. 1842-1846), coined from gold found in Lump- 
kin County, Georgia, and near Rutherfordton, North 
Carolina, did little to remedy the situation. 

On the west coast, locally minted gold coins were cir- 
culated (1849-1856), some vaguely imitating the Phil- 
adelphia product except for having the firm name 
on coronet and SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
S.M.V. (= Standard Mint Value) around the eagle, 
others—especially at first-—minimizing any attention to 
art detail in favor of necessary inscriptions. Because of the 
extreme risk in transporting gold across the continent, 
these issues were tolerated by the government, except 
for the short-weight products of the more unscrupulous. 
Owing to the unavailability of parting acids in California, 
most firms coined the native gold directly from the ore, a 
few alloying it with copper. California gold ore con- 
tained a slight excess of silver over that allowed by the 
standards of the Mint Act of 18 January 1837 (90 percent 
gold, not over 5 percent silver, up to 5 percent copper). 
The Treasury, pursuant to the Act of 30 September 1850, 
sent Augustus Humbert, a New York watchcase maker, 
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to California to set up the U.S. Assay Office of Gold 
(aided by the most honest of the local coiners, Moffat & 
Co.) asa kind of emergency quasi mint, though its oblong 
$200’s and $100’s, octagonal $50’s, and round $20’s and 
$10’s were officially styled “ingots” to circumvent the 
1837 Mint Act. The coins bore varying versions of an 
eagle design executed by the illustrious medallist Charles 
Cushing Wright, from hubs taken west by Humbert. 





213. Humbert, San Francisco 
10 Dollars 1852 


On the east coast the results were more complicated. 
Silver was already vanishing from circulation, being re- 
placed by heavily discounted bank notes, irredeemable 
scrip or “‘shinplasters,’’ cent-size advertising tokens, and a 
variety of foreign coins, mostly greatly worn, many being 
counterfeits. Bankers petitioned Congress to authorize 
coinage of gold into higher denominations, to facilitate 
daily clearinghouse transactions. Congress on 3 March 
1849, passed a bill calling for gold coins of the denomina- 
tions $1 and $20, the former without eagle device, the 
$20’s officially “double eagles.” New designs were neces- 
sary, and the mint authorities put as much pressure as 
possible on Longacre in the hope that he would resign. 
Instead, he designed a head of Liberty with beaded coro- 
net, in small size for the gold dollar, and in larger diam- 
eter (somewhat modified) for the $20. For the former, 
the reverse design was simple: a slender wreath dividing 
value and date from other inscriptions. But for the double 
eagle, something more ambitious was necessary, prefer- 
ably with a new eagle design. Longacre called in an as- 
sistant, Paul F. Cross, and finally produced models of the 
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head, which were promptly rejected by the chief coiner 
Franklin Peale as “‘of too high relief,”’ having to be redone 
at least twice. The reverse featured a “displayed” eagle in 
glory, the thirteen stars in an oval halo. The eagle’s beak 
holding a rococo double scroll inscribed E PLURIBUS 
UNUM, the shield itself having elaborate carved edges. 

Despite Peale’s continued objections, Longacre’s de- 
sign finally went into full production early in 1850, two 
coins dated 1849 having been struck for the Mint Cabinet 
Collection (now in the Smithsonian Institution) and for 
Treasury Secretary W. M. Meredith. Peale and Director 
Patterson continued to claim that the new coins would 
not stack, but the design was retained with only minor 
modifications through 1907. In 1861 Paquet’s attempt to 
redesign the reverse failed; in 1866 the motto IN GOD 
WE TRUST was added within the halo, and in 1877 the 
devices were repositioned and TWENTY D. changed to 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 

In 1850 much agitation began for annular cents of 
billon (10 percent silver, 90 percent copper) to replace the 
large copper cents which were being refused by many 
storekeepers (they were never legal tender) and which 
had, by March 1853, become a recognized losing propo- 
sition for the mint. Aside from these copper cents, no 
U.S. coins of smaller value than $2.50 were to be had, the 
few made being hoarded. Treasury notes existed only in 
$50, $100, $500, and $1000 denominations, and they re- 
mained unknown to the general public outside banking 
and investment firms. Spanish silver fractions were nomi- 
nally legal tender but, in practice, merchants, tax col- 
lectors, and customs officials were quite arbitrary about 
accepting them. 

The first even partly successful answer came when a 
new act of Congress authorized coinage of billon (75 
percent silver, 25 percent copper) 3 cent pieces. Once 
again a new design was required, and Longacre’s was 
simple yet striking: the U.S. shield centered within a 
large six-pointed star, usual legend and date around, and 
for reverse the Roman II within a large, ornate C. 
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Franklin Peale copied Gobrecht’s gold dollar design, re- 
moving part of the rays to accommodate the date, and 
replacing 1 D by III. Nevertheless, Longacre’s design was 
approved (partly because it was in lower relief), and 
many millions of these coins went into circulation during 
the next few years, replacing to some extent the now- 
vanished silver coins. 

In 1853, pursuant to the “Deficiency Act,” the 3 cent 
pieces were henceforth to be coined in standard silver, 
and those made afterward were given extra borders 
around the star, and arrows and branch within C, to 
distinguish them from the billon coins. Two weeks ear- 
lier, Congress had finally enacted a law (effective 1 June 
1853) reducing the weight of silver coins to a figure 
offering no further incentive to bullion dealers to melt 
them and resell the ingots for gold. Oddly, the silver 
dollar continued to be coined at the old weight standard, 
and the small quantities minted went almost entirely to 
California as “small change” or to melters. Other coins 
minted under the new law had arrows at the dates by 
order of Mint Director George Eckert; the half dollars 
and quarters dated 1853 also bear rays around the eagle. 

The next situation which resulted in a new denomina- 
tion occurred in 1854. As Congress had reduced the 
postage for a regular first class letter from 5 cents to 
3 cents, the idea was advanced of authorizing a $3 coin, 
whose main use would be for purchasing sheets of the 
new stamps. The result was that the same law of 21 Feb- 
ruary 1853 which authorized lighter weight silver coins 
also provided for the issuance of a $3 coin. 

To avoid confusion with the $2.50 coins, the new $3 
piece was to be made disproportionately wide and thin, 
and to have devices entirely unlike those of the $2.50 and 
$5 coins. With the thinner planchet, the coin had to have 
a reverse design so laid out as not to weaken the impres- 
sion of the obverse device. Now that Patterson had re- 
tired, and Longacre’s old enemy Franklin Peale—soon to 
be discredited and fired—was in a much weaker position 
without automatic directorial support, Longacre felt far 
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more free to experiment with designs. His head of Lib- 
erty, accepted for the $3, consisted of the same profile 
used earlier for the gold $1 and $20 coins, though now 
with a feathered headdress, which at once betrays its 
origin in the “Indian Princess” of Dupré’s “Diplomatic 
Medal” struck between 1790 and 1792 to commemorate 
American independence, after subject matter suggested 
by Thomas Jefferson. The reverse was an elaborate 
wreath of corn, cotton, tobacco, and other crops, en- 
closing value and date. The first fifteen proof specimens 
were released for presentation purposes 28 April 1854, 
followed on May 1 by delivery of the first production 
coins. They were regarded as curiosities by the general 
public, many being carried as pocket pieces, used as gifts 
or mounted as jewelry. 

When it developed that the coin’s proportions were 
quite successful both in striking quality and in ease of 
distinction from $2.50 and $5 coins, Longacre took the 
opportunity in August 1854 to redesign the gold dollar, 
broadening it in proportion to the $3, and copying the 
latter’s devices on a smaller scale. These coins of 1854- 
1855 were less than successful because one small area of 
high relief in the center neither could be brought up 
properly nor permit the date (directly opposite) to 
achieve good legibility. Longacre redesigned the obverse 
and the new type $1 coins were issued from 1856 through 
1889. 

The efforts to find a suitable replacement for the large 
cent had led to numerous experiments in alloying the 
coppers and in February 1857, Congress voted into law 
an act retiring the large copper cents and half cents and 
authorizing the coinage of small cents of 88 percent cop- 
per, 12 percent nickel, to weigh 72 grains each. The Mint 
Director, Col. James Ross Snowden, set up a plan to 
distribute millions of the new cents in exchange for worn 
foreign silver coins, effectively removing the latter from 
circulation. The design initially adopted for the cent 
(1856) was Longacre’s small-scale adaptation of the old 
Gobrecht flying eagle, the reverse to carry the same 
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wreath already in use on $1 and $3 gold coins. Unfortu- 
nately, because of the layout of the eagle, most production 
coins were weakly brought up at tail and wingtips, and 
some also at the eagle’s head. Late in 1858, after distribu- 
tion of sets of twelve combinations of cent designs (regu- 
lar flying eagle, smaller eagle, and “Indian” head with 
four different wreaths), Snowden chose the “Indian’’ 
with a simple laurel wreath reverse, production coins 
appearing in 1859. The next year saw a new reverse de- 
picting a more elaborate oak wreath with shield above. 
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The year 1859 was notable also for a group of experi- 
mental designs for half dollars and $20’s by Longacre and 
Anthony C. Paquet. Longacre’s principal contribution 
was an egregious head of Apollo Belvedere, wearing an 
oversize wreath of oak and vine leaves, his neck berib- 
boned with the word LIBERTY, the whole supposed to 
represent the goddess. However, the wreath (‘“Newlin’s 
Wreath of Cereals’’) was adopted for the dime and half 
dime, and on the dime it was in use, slightly modified, as 
late as 1916. Paquet’s design was a forerunner of the 1870- 
1876 ‘““dramatic seated Liberty” dollars, Liberty holding 
fasces and shield. On the $20, but not the 50 cents, an 
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eagle is behind her. The fasces was to become a principal 
device on the “Mercury” (really A. A. Weinman’s Lib- 
erty in winged cap) dimes of 1916-1945. 

On 13 November 1861, Rev. M. R. Watkinson of 
Ridleyville, Pennsylvania, wrote to Treasury Secretary 
Salmon P. Chase urging recognition of God on the coins, 
much as Matt Rothert was to do for paper currency a 
century later. Chase recommended to Mint Director 
Pollock that some such motto be added wherever practi- 
cal. In 1864 the new bronze 2 cent piece bore IN GOD 
WE TRUST on a scroll; in 1866 the same motto was 
added to all the larger gold and silver coins, and in recent 
decades it has been an element in the design of all our 
coins. 

During the Civil War, specie payments (gold or silver 
coin) were suspended, keeping paper currency in circula- 
tion—supplemented by a flood of bronze cent-size tokens. 
To alleviate the coin shortage, Treasurer F. E. Spinner 
conceived of a “Postage Currency,’ consisting of huge 
issues of irredeemable scrip exchangeable for postage 
stamps (which were in short supply because everyone had 
been using them for currency) and for U.S. “greenback”’ 
notes, of doubtful constitutionality. In about a year post- 
age currency gave way to Fractionals, which were similar 
scrip redesigned without reference to postage. To replace 
the vanished 3 cent silver, early in 1865 a new issue of 3 
cent notes supplemented the 5, 10, 25, and s0 cent notes 


already in use. Almost at once, Congress passed a bill 
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authorizing coinage of nickel 3 cent pieces, for redeeming 
3 cent notes. Designs were simple: for the obverse, Long- 
acre resurrected an 1857 design originally intended for 
quarter eagles—Liberty head in profile with an oversize 
coronet; the reverse consisted wholly of the Roman III 
in a laurel (?) wreath. 

During the same year, Spencer M. Clark, head of the 
National Currency Bureau (today the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, responsible for paper currency) let 
his own portrait adorn the new Third Issue 5 cent notes. 
Whereupon an angry Congress passed the Act of 17 
April 1866, forbidding portrayal of any living individual 
on currency. This act was never invoked against anyone 
except Clark and Generals Grant and Sherman; it was 
continuously violated for years with notes honoring 
Lincoln, S. P. Chase, and F. E. Spinner. One month 
later legislation was enacted abolishing the 5 cent notes 
and directing that they be redeemed by nickel 5 cent 
coins weighing 77.16 grains = 5.00 grams each. 

Longacre made many experimental dies for the new 
nickel coin, and of some sixteen combinations submitted 
to the Director, that selected was perhaps the most awk- 
ward of all, but in the lowest relief, requiring the least 
force to be applied to the dies. (Even so, the dies used for 
nickels broke up quickly and had to be replaced much 
more often than those for the largest silver and gold 
coins.) A shield obviously derived from that on the 2 cent 
piece (though with motto in field) was muled with a re- 
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verse displaying a circle of thirteen stars enclosing a large 
5. Nickels struck in 1866 and through the end of January 
1867 had rays separating the stars, but these were shortly 
removed by official order. They appear to have con- 
tributed to the generally weak impressions of obverse, 
and some ignorant persons spread the rumor that the 
device was really the Stars and Bars, placed there by some 
friend of the Southern rebels! 

Proposals for new designs continued for several years, 
one of the most interesting being that intended for a pro- 
posed aluminum § cent coinage. (Aluminum was then a 
precious metal, priced at par with silver.) Longacre’s de- 
sign showed his 3 cent head with a feathered headdress 
added, plus a ribbon inscribed UNION AND LIB- 
ERTY; his shield reverse is one of the most fanciful ever 
attempted. The experiments of 1868-1869 were created 
mostly to illustrate Joseph Wharton’s proposal for re- 
placing all minor coins by matched 1, 3, 5 cent sets in 
nickel, heavier than standard. All had the 3 cent designs 
with I, I, or V in wreath. 

Concurrent with pressure to force resumption of 
specie payments, were 9-piece sets of ““Standard Silver” 
(lightweight) combining three slightly different Liberty 
heads for 10, 25, and $0 cents, presumably to ease retire- 
ment of the remaining fractional notes. The project failed, 
as specie payments could not be resumed until nine years 
later after the enormous Comstock Lode discoveries of 
silver had begun to force its price down in terms of gold. 
Nevertheless, production of unadopted coin designs con- 
tinued, the coin-collecting public proving a ready mar- 
ket. Vermeule calls this the “Victorian Gothic” period in 
coinage, an extravagance of space-filling ornament which 
somehow managed to look pleasing on paper currency 
(possibly because of the large areas and multicolor work 
of this period) but often grotesque on the coins, partly 
due to the small scale. Even in a comparatively simple set 
such as the Barber gold of 1872, the mechanical reduction 
of capped head and eagle caused the smaller denomina- 
tions to seem more crowded than the larger. At least the 
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Barbers had the good sense to confine most of their more 
fanciful Liberty seated designs to the larger denomina- 
tions, principally the dollar. The elaborate designs of this 
period were to reach apogee in the Barbers’ various dol- 
lars through 1875-1876, and in the Barber and Morgan 
proposals of 1877 for half dollars. 

In 1872-1873, when the mint authorities learned of the 
text of the coinage bill then being debated, they accord- 
ingly interrupted for a few years the silver dollar designs 
in favor of those for the Commercial or Trade dollars, 
intended for use in Chinese port cities by importers no 
longer willing to pay the premium demanded for Mexi- 
can dollars—the only coins the Chinese would accept. 
Not unexpectedly, the types chosen for the issue were 
among the least attractive of the designs produced in 
1873. 

At the same time, the design chosen for the 20 cent 
piece was the usual Liberty seated (as on all other silver 
denominations of the period except the trade dollar) with 
a reverse featuring the same eagle as that of the trade 
dollar. As one would expect, these coins were commonly 
mistaken for quarters, and they failed utterly in their 
chosen purpose, which was to enable exact change to be 
made for purchases of objects valued at 10, 15, or 20 cents 
or “one bit,” i.e., a Spanish real. Especially in the West, 
the absence of 5 cent coins (silver or nickel) had long 
provided storekeepers with an excuse for overcharging: 
when the correct change was one real, or even 15 cents, 
the buyer was forced to accept instead a “‘short bit’ —a 
dime. The 20 cent pieces were coined for circulation in 
1875-1876 only, the denomination being quickly abol- 
ished. Had Barber’s design, the so-called “sailor head,” 
and its accompanying reverse with hollow 20 on shield, 
been adopted, at least the coin would not have been so 
often mistaken for the quarter. This head reappeared the 
next year on several designs proposed for the silver dol- 
lar, as by then there was talk of a proposal to mint that 
denomination in quantity to placate the silver interests. 
In the larger scale, the head becomes more familiar—and 
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its derivation from the old Wyon coin portrait of the 
young Queen Victoria is apparent. 

Another head designed by Barber in 1881, copied 
from a Roman marble then in the Philadelphia Academy 
of Art, was finally adopted for the 5 cent piece of 1883. 
Unfortunately the reverse lacked the word CENTS, so 
that unscrupulous parties reeded the edges and gilt these 
coins to pass as $5 pieces. In haste, a similar reverse with 
CENTS was substituted. 

At this time George Morgan, a pupil of the Wyons in 
England, came to the mint service, commissioned to 
submit designs for the silver dollar (which was to be 
authorized by the Bland-Allison Act, passed by Congress 
over executive veto, 28 February 1878). The type adopted 
in 1878 is based on one of Morgan’s 1877 designs pro- 
posed for the half dollars, for once one of the less crowded. 
For the next few years (through 1882) alternative designs 
were proposed by Barber and Morgan, without success, 
and Morgan’s earlier conception remained. 

For many decades the silver dollars returned to the 
Treasury vaults as fast as they were paid out, people 
preferring to spend paper currency. Silver dollars had 
never circulated much in this country, and still less so 
after 1878; their issue was a frank subsidy to owners of 
silver mines, an automatic market for a metal which then 
had no commercial use, save in jewelry and coinage. Far 
worse, the immense annual coinage of silver dollars en- 
tailed by the Bland-Allison Act interfered drastically 
with production of smaller denominations. The Sherman 
Act of 1890 was no help at all; though allowing for minor 
coins, it still encouraged silver merchants to sell huge 
quantities of silver to the mint at the highest market 
price, receiving payment in the new “‘coin notes’ which 
they promptly turned in for gold. By 1893 this process 
had almost eradicated the Treasury’s gold reserves, leav- 
ing in their place silver which could not be disposed of, 
and contributing to the Panic of 1893, during which 
President Grover Cleveland called a special session of 
Congress to repeal the Sherman Act. Subsequently, 
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fewer silver dollars were coined, while production in- 
creased greatly in dimes, quarters, and halves. 

In 1891 a public competition was held to encourage 
new silver coin designs. As the prizes were very small, the 
better artists did not enter, and in the end Charles E. 
Barber created the designs. The profile is based on a mir- 
ror image of that on the Morgan dollars, with Liberty 
wearing a wreath to conceal the brim of her cap; the 
eagle of the reverse obviously recalls that on the Great 
Seal. 

Another odd denomination was also proposed during 
this period—the $4 gold coin. Some influential people 
believed that the solution to the rivalry between gold and 
silver (shortly to become a major campaign issue) rested 
not in ending subsidies but in issuing coins of “‘goloid”’ 
(indistinguishable from silver) and “metric gold” (indis- 
tinguishable from ordinary gold), containing varying 
amounts of gold, silver, and copper. In 1879 and again in 
1880, the mint produced experimental denominations in 
these alloys and at the same time struck two varieties of 
the $4 gold coins (called Stellas from the large five- 
pointed star device). The Stella was supposedly an inter- 
national trade coin as the bullion content was very close 
to that of many different continental issues. In any event 
the gold/silver ratio in Europe meanwhile changed un- 
favorably and the whole project, including the new $4 
denomination, was dropped. 

In the decades of the turn of the century the state of 
numismatic art in the United States reached its peak 
despite the simultaneous emergence of open hostility 
toward artistic expression. The Columbian Exposition of 
1892 served asa springboard for the creation of allegorical 
designs on the general theme of progress. The 1896 issue 
of silver certificates (interconvertible with silver dollars 
and circulating preferentially to them), developing out of 
many of these allegorical designs backed with excellent 
engraved portraits of national heroes, inventors, and 
statesmen, was an aesthetic high point for the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. The $1 note featured ‘History 
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Instructing Youth,” the $2 a complex multiple allegory 
of science and technology, the $5 “Electricity” as the 
dominant energy source. After over 34,000,000 of the $5 
notes had been issued for circulation, Anthony Com- 
stock, the self-appointed defender of the nation’s morals, 
discovered that the central figure, Miss Electricity, was 
partially nude. With typical comstockery (as Bernard 
Shaw termed it), Comstock organized his congressional 
supporters in an attack on the Treasury Department, 
spreading the claim nationwide that the government had 
issued millions of bills of indescribable obscenity, and 
that they must recall and destroy them all. 

The Treasury capitulated and withdrew the notes— 
which have become rare as a result. They were replaced 
by the Series of 1899, the $5 featuring the first naturalistic 
Indian portrait on anything circulating as money. Doubt- 
less this splendid study of Chief Running Antelope influ- 
enced Bela Lyon Pratt and William Sturgis Bigelow in 
their choice of subject and treatment for the gold designs 
of 1908; doubtless it later influenced James Earle Fraser’s 
choice of subject in 1912 for the 5 cent nickels. Similarly, 
we can at least surmise that Charles Knight’s magnificent 
bison, engraved by Marcus Baldwin on the $10 Legals of 
1901, may have influenced Fraser in posing old “Black 
Diamond” for his 5 cent reverse. These are without doubt 
the best nationalistic designs ever to appear on U.S. coins. 
Their strong simple statements are free of ostentation or 
irrelevancy or slavish adherence to outworn pseudo- 
classical canons of taste. And after these issues, the sculptor 
members of the Fine Arts Commission could justly use 
them as standards to which later coin designs could be 
compared, much to the benefit of some few of the com- 
memorative half dollars, and even a little to the benefit of 
the later regular coin designs—those of A. A. Weinman 
and Hermon MacNeil of 1916 being the last appearance 
of a personified liberty. 

The 1892 Columbian Exposition had also been the 
occasion for an early expression of the extraordinary 
talent of Augustus St. Gaudens. Commissioned to design 
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the official medal for the exposition, St. Gaudens created 
an obverse which presents a splendid portrait of Colum- 
bus transfigured as he first sets foot on New World land. 
St. Gaudens’s original reverse showed an unashamedly 
naked youth standing with torch and wreaths to crown 
the victors (i.e., recipients of the medal). To Anthony 
Comstock, this was unbearable and through his then 
national influence, a commonplace reverse by C. E. 
Barber was substituted for the medals as issued. So fierce 
was the barrage of verbal abuse directed at St. Gaudens 
that for fifteen years thereafter he refused to have any- 
thing to do with coin or mint medal design, and then 
only through the personal persuasion of the President, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

President Theodore Roosevelt (who referred to his 
ambition of restoring Greek beauty to U.S. coins as “my 
pet crime’’) was directly instrumental in the greatest 
triumph the national mint has ever had—though against 
that institution’s will and despite attempts to sabotage the 
effort. In 1907 Roosevelt finally managed to persuade 
Augustus St. Gaudens to prepare models for new $10 and 
$20 coin designs. The $10’s excellence is marred slightly 
by Roosevelt’s insistence on the ridiculous feathered war- 
bonnet—completely inappropriate for the head of St. 
Gaudens’s Nike Eirene, originally inspired by the head 
from the altar of Zeus Soter at Pergamon (165 B.C.), 
intended for the Sherman monument (1905), and in turn 
inspiring the Peace Dollar. But nothing whatever could 
detract from the incredible magnificence of St. Gaudens’s 
design for the $20 coin, as originally conceived before the 
relief of the coin was lowered drastically by the mint. In 
the 12,153 “regular” high relief MCMVII twenties, and 
still more in the eight or nine proofs (made by several 
extra blows from the dies per coin), but most of all in the 
twenty-odd experimental “Extremely High Relief” 
twenties (illustrated here; they are nearly double normal 
thickness at edges), the striding figure of Liberty holding 
torch and olive branch, hair afloat, the twilit Capitol in 
the far distant background, is awe-inspiring even in 
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246. United States 
10 Dollars 1908 





247. United States 
20 Dollars 1907 








248. United States 
Connecticut '/, Dollar 1935 





249. United States 
1/, Dollar 1920 





coined miniature scale. The heroic flying eagle on the 
reverse far surpasses in impact Gobrecht’s 1836 effort. 
Vermeule has justly compared the obverse to the Nike of 
Samothrace. 

After this climactic triumph, our national medallists, 
inside and outside the mint, have managed sometimes to 
offer strikingly original conceptions of excellence— 
Henry Kreiss’s Charter Oak on the Connecticut com- 
memorative half dollar, and many of the efforts of Laura 
Gardin Fraser and James Earle Fraser, particularly the 





Oregon Trail commemorative coins—yet nowhere is a 
single coin or medal design which would not appear anti- 
climactic following this double eagle. Too many are con- 
tent to base their compositions carefully on earlier de- 
signs acknowledged as safe models, even when they are 
not copying the latter. Thus Weinman’s Walking Lib- 
erty half dollar is too obviously based on Oscar Roty’s 
‘“Sower’’ which graced French coins for decades. On a 
larger scale it is splendid, but as existing mint technology 
imparted it to silver planchets, it fails: very seldom can 
one find a specimen (even in full mint state) in which 
details of the head and branch hand are visible. Anthony 
De Francisci’s original models for the Peace Dollars of 
1921—especially the rejected “Broken Sword”’ reverse— 
likewise are far finer in larger scale than they ever could 
be on the coins; only in the unobtainable matte proofs of 
1921-1922 are the full details of hair and feathers visible. 





250. United States 
1 Dollar 1921 


If the Bureau of Engraving and Printing saw its own 
greatest days in the 1890's, when the Smillies and Charles 
Schlecht and Thomas Morris gave us ambitious concep- 
tions like the “Educational” notes of 1896-1899, then the 
mint of the United States (technical sophistication aside) 
had its own unwitting peak of achievement during the 
last few months of 1907 when the designs of the dying 
St. Gaudens were finally and reluctantly translated into 
permanent metallic form. 

Today the characteristic Liberty obverse has disap- 
peared from the coins of the United States, having been 
slowly replaced by portraits of eminent former presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Ken- 
nedy, and most recently Eisenhower on the dollar, a re- 
vival of this denomination in 1972 after thirty-five years 
of disuse. The reverse type of the dollar celebrates the 
successful landing of men on the moon. In 1965 high- 
grade silver coinage was abandoned, although some half 
dollars were struck at a reduced alloy .400 fine. Today the 
coinage is entirely base metal, save for some specimens 
of the dollar coined for collectors. 
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256. United States 
1 Dollar 1971 
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